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THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE  PROGRAM  IN 
TRANSITION:  KEEPING  SAFETY  PARAMOUNT 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1995 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Science, 
Subcommittee  on  Space  and  Aeronautics, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  1:05  p.m.  in  Room  2318  of  the  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  F.  James  Sensenbrenner, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  presiding. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  [Presiding]  The  Subcommittee  will  be  in 
order.  Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  are  convening  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  and  Aeronautics  today  to  consider  the 
operational  safety  of  the  Space  Shuttle,  NASA's  only  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  human  exploration  of  space,  and  the  lynch  pin  of  Amer- 
ica's participation  in  the  International  Space  Station  program. 

Since  the  first  flight  of  the  Columbia  in  1981,  the  Space  Shuttle 
has  proven  itself  a  technological  marvel.  Today,  it  is  the  most  com- 
plex spacecraft  in  operation  anywhere  in  the  world. 

NASA,  it's  contractors,  and  the  American  people  have  much  to  be 
proud  of  in  the  continuing  success  of  shuttle  operations  since  the 
1986  Challenger  tragedy. 

The  ability  of  our  space  program  to  bounce  back  fi-om  such  a  sig- 
nificant blow  demonstrates  the  skill,  dedication,  and  expertise  of 
America's  space  community.  The  shuttle  program  is  undergoing  a 
period  of  change. 

First,  NASA  is  moving  toward  a  single  prime  contractor  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  shuttle  operations  by  streamlining  bureaucracy. 

Despite  its  technological  successes,  the  Space  Shuttle  remains 
one  of  the  most  expensive  means  of  placing  people  and  payloads 
into  orbit.  Moving  to  a  single  prime  contractor  will  help  reduce  this 
cost.  And  more  importantly,  a  single  prime  contractor  may  contrib- 
ute to  safety  improvements  by  improving  accountability  and  over- 
sight as  the  shuttle  work  force  review  concluded  earlier  this  year. 

My  major  concern  is  what  happens  between  now  and  the  time 
the  single  prime  contractor  arrangement  is  fully  operational. 

Second,  we  must  continue  to  exercise  care  and  caution  when  it 
comes  to  matters  of  shuttle  safety.  The  recent  launch  delay  is  at- 
tributed to  scorching  of  0-rings  in  the  solid  rocket  boosters  were 
eerily  reminiscent  of  the  problems  that  led  to  the  Challenger  disas- 
ter. 

Fortunately,  NASA  caught  the  flaws  before  they  caused  harm, 
and  appropriately  ground  the  shuttle  fleet  until  it  understood  and 
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corrected  the  problem.  We  should  all  applaud  NASA  for  placing 
safety  first. 

Certainly,  the  recent  report  by  the  Science  Applications  Inter- 
national Corporation  concluded  that  shuttle  safety  had  improved 
fi"om  the  mid-1980s  is  welcome  news,  and  tells  us  a  lot  about  how 
NASA  has  improved  shuttle  operations. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  msiny  concerns  about  shuttle  safety.  We 
have  seen  the  resignations  of  two  individuals  directly  responsible 
for  shuttle  operation  and  safety  in  the  last  year.  General  Jeremiah 
Pearson,  of  course,  was  Director  of  Human  Space  Flight,  and  Rob- 
ert Crippen  was  Director  of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  That  gives 
me  pause. 

Also,  we  must  not  forget  the  0-ring  problem,  even  though  it  was 
appropriately  and  successfully  resolved.  But  most  importantly,  with 
the  downsizing  of  NASA,  the  reducing  of  the  work  force,  and  the 
restructuring  of  remaining  NASA  operations  gives  me  concern  that 
we  will  not  have  the  appropriate  number  of  people  making  sure 
that  the  Space  Shuttle  remains  safe. 

Because  if  the  Space  Shuttle  goes  out  of  operation,  then  so  goes 
America's  participation  in  the  International  Space  Station,  and  we 
will  see  a  Russian-led  space  station,  a  result  that  none  of  us  desire. 

For  these  reasons,  this  hearing  comes  at  a  critical  time,  and  we 
all  welcome  the  input  of  our  distinguished  panel  of  experts. 

Now,  I'd  like  to  recognize  the  distinguished  gentleman  fi'om 
Texas,  my  friend,  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  certainly  appreciate 
your  remarks. 

I  appreciate  this  panel,  and  I  do  recognize  that,  looking  at  the 
witness  list,  that  it's  an  above-and-beyond  panel,  and  of  course  I'm 
always  glad  to  see  my  old  friend.  General  Stafford.  He's  testified 
before  us  many  times,  as  others  have. 

And  I've  been  able  to  call  on  Dr.  Hans  Mark,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  and  greatest  respect  through  the  years  as  I  served  as 
Chairman,  and  I  thank  you  for  that  friendship  and  support.  And 
when  you  go  back  to  the  University  of  Texas,  I  don't  care  anything 
about  you  talking  to  the  coach  about  the  boys;  talk  to  the  sched- 
uler, and  try  to  keep  Notre  Dame  off  our  schedule  for  the  next  two, 
three,  four  years.  We  don't  need  to  go  back  to  South  Bend  anymore. 
Mr.  Chairman, — 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  There's  always  an  excuse. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  was  the  scheduler.  It  was  just  18  months  ago 
that  General  Jed  Pearson,  NASA's  Associate  Administrator  for 
Space  Flight,  testified  before  this  subcommittee  on  the  challenge  of 
maintaining  shuttle  safety,  and  I  think  safety  is  a  buzz  word  for 
me  and  for  us  and  should  be  for  this  Congress. 

Talked  about  safety  in  the  midst  of  budget  cuts,  and  for  a  long 
time  probably  the  various  and  different  administrators  would, 
when  we'd  try  to  cut  the  budget,  they'd  run  at  us  with  safety,  and 
that's  hard  to  fade  because  nobody  wants  to  thwart  safety. 

I  think  they've  gotten  away  from  that,  and  whether  or  not  you 
really  like  the  present  NASA  administrator,  I  think  he's  given  us 
some  cuts  that  were  meaningful  cuts  that  have  gone  about  as  far 
as  the  cuts  can  go. 


And  we're  working  hard  to  reduce  the  budget,  and  I  certainly 
share  the  concerns  that  you  men  at  that  table  have  and  those  with 
whom  you  work,  and  this  good  Chairman,  I  share  concerns  about 
safety. 

I  want  to  know  that  my  commitment  again  that  I  don't  want  to 
ever  be  standing  in  front  of  you  gentlemen  and  ladies  and  say  that 
I  haven't  done  everything  I  thought  I  could  do  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  our  space  flight. 

General  Pearson  is  not  here  today.  He  resigned  ten  months  ago. 
And  a  month  after  General  Pearson's  resignation.  Bob  Crippen,  the 
very  able  Director  of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  and  former  shuttle 
astronaut,  also  resigned. 

In  a  December  19,  1994  article  in  Space  News,  Mr.  Crippen  is 
quoted  as  saying,  and  I  quote: 

The  whole  system  as  I  see  it,  both  external  and  internal,  is  to 
try  to  drive  the  cost  down,  he  said.  It's  just  got  to  the  point  where 
I'm  not  comfortable  with  it  anymore. 

Bob  Crippen  was  very  knowledgeable.  He'd  flow  the  flight,  he'd 
walked  the  walk,  and  I  think  he's  about  as  knowledgeable  as  any- 
body in  the  program. 

And  I'm  concerned  that  he  left  with  that  on  his  mind,  and  per- 
haps that  is  one  of  the  things  that  caused  him  to  leave. 

And  since  then,  the  Deputy  Associate  Administrator  for  Space 
Flight  and  the  Shuttle  Program  Director  have  also  decided  to  leave 
NASA. 

So  it's  appropriate,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  as  members 
of  NASA's  Oversight  Committee,  take  these  expression's  of  man- 
agement's dissatisfaction  very  seriously. 

We  also  continue  to  hear  reports  of  concern  among  shuttle  man- 
agers that  budget  cuts  are  being  made  at  too  rapid  a  pace,  and 
about  reports  of  low  morale  among  the  shuttle  work  force. 

Well,  we,  as  members  of  the  subcommittee  are  obviously  not  ex- 
perts in  safety,  so  we  have  to  listen  to  those  of  you  all  who  are, 
and  of  those  of  others  who  are. 

To  summarize  what  we've  heard,  there's  a  real  mixed  blessing  re- 
garding the  level  of  safety  today  and  whether  NASA  can  absorb  the 
budget  cuts  mandated  in  the  FY  '96  budget. 

Now,  I've  been  one  that  since  I've  been  here,  have  seen  very  few 
budget  cuts  that  I  didn't  like,  but  I've  also  seen  budget  cuts  that 
I  did  like,  and  I  like  the  way  NASA's  cut  their  budget  since  1993, 
some  34  percent  of  their  budget's  been  cut. 

I  like  the  way  that  they  responded  when  the  President  said 
you've  got  to  take  another  $5  billion  out  of  it.  I  don't  know  of  any 
other  agency  or  any  other  entity  in  this  Congress  that's  kept  the 
faith  with  the  people  an5anore  than  the  NASA  budget  has.  And  of 
course,  that's  been  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  here  and  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  George  Brown,  back  then,  and  of 
course  the  present  Chairman,  Mr.  Walker. 

So  I  think  there's  a  continuous  consensus  that  the  additional 
budget  cuts  that  have  been  discussed  this  year  are  going  to  impact 
on  this  situation  even  more. 

So  my  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  reinforced  by  the  written  testi- 
mony of  one  of  today's  witnesses,  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  Chairman  of 


the  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel.  And  he  warns,  and  let  me 
quote  right  out  of  his  warning,  quote: 

There  is  the  distinct  possibility  that  overzealous  reductions  in 
the  work  force  and  NASA  budgets,  while  at  the  same  time  retain- 
ing tight  schedule  pressures,  may  introduce  increased  levels  of  risk 
and  jeopardize  space  shuttle  safety. 

NASA  cannot  continue  to  launch  space  shuttles  back  to  back  and 
compress  schedules  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  its  work  force 
to  a  bare  minimum. 

So  that's  a  pretty  clear  warning  and  I  think  we  need  to  pay  at- 
tention to  his  words. 

It  would  be  easy  for  today's  hearing  to  turn  into  a  discussion  of 
contracts  and  organizational  boxes,  but  we  shouldn't  let  that  hap- 
pen. The  reality  is  that  all  the  streamlining  and  consolidation  of 
contracts,  personnel  reductions  and  other  cost  reduction  measures 
that  we're  going  to  hear  about  today  are  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
President's  five-year  budget  plan. 

And  what's  been  left  unsaid  is  that  the  House  republican  budget 
proposal  directs  NASA  to  cut  another  $1.5  billion  from  the  shuttle 
program  during  the  same  period.  I'm  not  convinced  that  NASA  can 
absorb  any  more  cuts. 

The  $1.5  billion  cut  will  inevitably  trigger  additional  massive 
civil  service  and  contractor  job  losses  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
the  Johnson  Space  Center,  the  Marshal  Space  Flight  Center  at  a 
minimum. 

In  addition,  it  will  drastically  disrupt  the  shuttle  program  at  a 
critical  time,  just  when  we're  depending  on  the  shuttle  to  assemble 
the  space  station. 

So  I  know  that  there  does  exist  bipartisan  consensus  on  this  sub- 
committee that  we  must  not  undermine  the  space  station  program 
by  being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

I  welcome  today's  hearing  and  any  related  hearings  that  we 
might  have  in  the  future,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  and  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hall.  Without  objection, 
opening  statements  by  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  will  be 
included  in  the  record  at  this  time. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Weldon  follow:] 


Hearing  on  Space  Shuttle  Safety 

September  27,  1995 

Opening  Statement 

The  Honorable  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER,  JR. 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Space  and  Aeronautics 

Good  morning  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  are  convening  the  Subcommittee  on  Space  and 
Aeronautics  today  to  consider  the  operational  safety  of  the  space  shuttle,  NASA's  only 
means  of  continuing  the  human  exploration  of  space.  Since  the  first  flight  of  the  Columbia 
in  1981,  the  space  shuttle  has  proven  itself  a  technological  marvel.  Today  it  is  the  most 
complex  spacecraft  in  operation  anywhere  in  the  world.  NASA,  its  contractors,  and  the 
American  people  have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  continuing  success  of  shuttle  operations 
since  the  1986  Challenger  tragedy.  The  ability  of  our  space  program  to  bounce  back  from 
such  a  significant  blow  demonstrates  the  skill,  dedication,  and  expertise  of  America's  space 
community. 

The  shuttle  program  is  undergoing  a  period  of  change.  First,  NASA  is  moving  towards  a 
single  prime  contractor  to  reduce  the  cost  of  shuttle  operations  by  streamlining 
bureaucracy.  Despite  its  technological  successes,  the  space  shuttle  remains  one  of  the 
most  expensive  means  of  placing  people  and  payloads  in  orbit.  Moving  to  a  single  prime 
contractor  will  help  reduce  this  cost.  More  importantly,  a  single  prime  contractor  may 
contribute  to  safety  improvements  by  improving  accountability  and  oversight,  as  the 
Shuttle  Workforce  Review  concluded  earlier  this  year. 

Second,  we  must  continue  to  exercise  care  and  caution  when  it  comes  to  matters  of  shuttle 
safety.  The  recent  launch  delays  attributed  to  scoring  of  0-rings  in  the  Solid  Rocket 
Boosters  were  eerily  reminiscent  of  the  problems  that  led  to  the  Challenger  disaster. 
Fortunately,  NASA  caught  the  flaws  before  they  caused  harm  and  appropriately  grounded 


the  shuttle  fleet  until  it  understood  and  corrected  the  problem.  We  should  all  applaud 
NASA  for  placing  safety  first.  Certainly  the  recent  report  by  the  Science  Applications 
International  Corporation  that  concluded  shuttle  safety  had  improved  fi^om  the  mid-1980s 
is  welcome  news  and  tells  us  a  lot  about  how  NASA  has  improved  shuttle  operations 

Nevertheless,  some  concerns  remain  about  shuttle  safety.  We  have  the  resignations  of  two 
individuals  directly  responsible  for  shuttle  operations  and  safety  in  the  last  year.  General 
Jeremiah  Pearson,  was  of  course,  Director  of  Human  Spaceflight  and  Robert  Crippen  was 
Director  of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  This  gives  me  pause    And,  we  must  not  forget  the 
0-ring  problem,  even  though  it  was  appropriately  and  successfully  resolved. 

For  these  reasons,  this  hearing  on  shuttle  safety  comes  at  a  critical  time  and  we  can  all 
welcome  the  input  of  our  distinguished  panel  of  experts. 


OPENING  STATEMENT 
of 

HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

September  27,  1995 


Good  afternoon.    It  was  just  18  months  ago  that  General  Jed 
Pearson,  NASA's  Associate  Administrator  for  Spa(%  Flight,  testified  before 
this  Subcommittee  on  the  challenge  of  maintaining  Shuttle  safety  in  the 
midst  of  budget  cuts.    In  response  to  a  question  of  mine  he  replied: 

"We're  working  very  hard  to  reduce  the  budget.    I  share  your 
concerns  with  the  safety,  but  I  want  you  to  know  my  commitment, 
again,  that  I  don't  ever  want  to  be  standing  in  front  of  you  gentlemen 
and  ladies  and  say  that  I  haven't  done  everything  I  thought  I  could  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  our  space  flight." 

General  Pearson  is  not  here  today.   He  resigned  10  months  ago. 

A  month  after  General  Pearson's  resignation,  Robert  Crippen, 
Director  of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  and  former  Shuttle  astronaut,  also 
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resigned.    In  a  December  19,  1994  article  in  Space  News.  Mr.  Crippen  is 
quoted  as  stating: 

"*The  whole  system  as  I  see  it,  both  external  and  internal,  is  to  try  to 
drive  the  costs  down,'  he  said.  'It  just  got  to  the  point  where  I'm  not 
comfortable  with  it  anymore." 

Since  then,  the  Deputy  Associate  Administrator  for  Space  Flight  and 
the  Shuttle  Program  Director  have  also  decided  to  leave  NASA.    It  is 
appropriate  that  we,  as  Members  of  NASA's  oversight  committee,  take 
these  expressions  of  management  dissatisfaction  seriously.   We  also  continue 
to  hear  reports  of  concern  among  Shuttle  managers  that  budget  cuts  are 
being  made  at  too  rapid  a  pace,  and  about  reports  of  low  morale  among  the 
Shuttle  workforce. 

We  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee  are  obviously  not  experts  in 
safety  so  we  must  listen  to  those  that  are.  To  summarize  what  we  have 
heard,  there  is  a  real  mixed  message  regarding  the  level  of  safety  today  and 
whether  NASA  can  absorb  the  budget  cuts  mandated  in  the  F.Y.  96 
budget.   There  is  almost  a  consensus  that  the  additional  budget  cuts  that 


have  been  discussed  this  year  will  certainly  impact  this  situation  even  more. 

My  concern  is  reinforced  by  the  written  testimony  of  one  of  today's 
witnesses,  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  Chairman  of  the  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory 
Panel.    He  warns: 

"There  is  the  distinct  possibility  that  over-zealous  reductions  in  the 
work  force  and  NASA  budgets,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  tight 
schedule  pressures,  may  introduce  increased  levels  of  risk  and 
jeopardize  Space  Shuttle  safety.   NASA  cannot  continue  to  launch 
Space  Shuttles  back-to-back  and  compress  schedules  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  its  work  force  to  a  bare  minimum." 


That's  a  pretty  clear  warning,  and  I  think  that  we  need  to  pay 
attention  to  his  words. 

It  would  be  easy  for  today's  hearing  to  turn  into  a  discussion  of 
contracts  and  organizational  boxes,  but  we  shouldn't  let  that  happen.   The 
reality  is  that  all  of  the  streamlining  and  consolidation  of  contracts, 
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personnel  reductions,  and  other  cost  reduction  measures  that  we  will  hear 
about  today  are  an  attempt  to  meet  the  President's  flve-year  budget  plan. 
What  has  been  left  unsaid  is  that  the  House  RepubUcan  Budget  proposal 
directs  NASA  to  cut  another  $1.5  billion  from  the  Shuttie  program  during 
the  same  period.   I  am  not  convinced  that  NASA  can  absorb  any  more  cuts. 

That  $1.5  billion  cut  will  inevitably  trigger  additional  massive  civil 
service  and  contractor  job  losses  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  the  Johnson 
Space  Center,  and  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center— at  a  minimum.    In 
addition,  it  will  drastically  disrupt  the  Shuttie  program  at  a  critical  time: 
just  when  we  are  depending  on  the  Shuttie  to  assemble  the  Space  Station.    I 
know  that  there  does  exist  a  bipartisan  consensus  on  this  Subcommittee  that 
we  must  not  undermine  the  Space  Station  program  by  being  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish. 

I  welcome  today's  hearing,  and  any  related  hearings  we  are  planning 
in  the  future.    Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  calling  this  hearing 
today.    As  a  Member  of  this  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  Challenger 
accident,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  continuing,  strenuous 
Congressional  oversight  and  attention  to  safety. 

Today,  as  was  the  case  in  1986,  we  must  ultimately  put  our 
faith  in  the  NASA  managers  and  shuttle  personnel  to  ensure  a  high 
level  of  safety.    But  we  in  Congress  continue  to  have  a  separate  and 
equal  responsibility  to  ensure  that  there  is  a  system  in  place  to  track 
safety  trends,  catch  human  mistakes,  and  properly  air  safety  concerns. 
Today's  hearing  is  an  important  part  of  that  process  and  we  wUl 
examine  NASA's  side  of  this  issue  in  great  detail. 

However,  we  also  have  a  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  we  on 
the  Authorizing  Committee  are  providing  the  proper  level  of 
resources  to  this  program  so  that  the  limits  of  safety  will  not  be 
stretched.   I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we  have  ignored  this  part  of 
the  issue,  the  part  we  on  the  Committee  are  solely  responsible  for. 

The  budget  resolution  which  came  out  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  we  faithfully  followed  on  this  Committee  has  established  a  $1.5 
billion  reduction  to  the  Shuttle  program  over  the  next  five  years.    I 
am  not  aware  of  any  hearings,  any  oversight,  or  any  explanation 
whatsoever  to  determine  what  the  basis  of  this  mandate  was  and 
whether  NASA  can  actually  cut  another  $1.5  billion  from  the  Shuttle 
program  and  maintain  safety.   Yet  we  will  ask  NASA  to  take  on  this 
enormous  responsibility. 

Thus  I  am  left  with  the  fundamental  question  "Which  Shuttle 
program  will  we  be  examining  today?"   Will  we  look  at  the  program 
NASA  has  laid  out,  the  one  the  witnesses  are  familiar  with?   Or  are 
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we  looking  at  the  Shuttle  program  Congress  has  told  NASA  they  must 
have?   If  that  is  the  case,  I  feel  we  should  begin  by  asking  exactly 
what  this  program  is.    I  do  not  feel  the  witnesses  can  shed  much  light 
on  this  question. 
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Opening  Statement  of  Rep.  Dave  Weldon  of  Florida 

Hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
The  Space  Shuttle  Program  in  Transition:     Keeping  Safety  Paramount 

September   27,    1995 

I  want  to  thank  the  Chairman  for  this  hearing  on  shuttle  safety  at  this  early  stage  in 
NASA's  effort  to  move  the  operation  of  our  space  shuttle  fleet  to  a  singe  prime  contract. 
I  thank  the  witnesses  before  us  who  offer  us  a  wide  range  of  experience  to  draw  from. 

Last  month  I  held  a  day-long  town  meeting  with  the  employees  of  Kennedy  Space 
Center.   One  theme  that  was  mentioned  repeatedly,  is  their  concern  over  the  safe 
operation  of  the  shuttle.  These  are  the  people  on  the  front  line.  They  know  the 
dangers.  They  know  about  the  safety  concerns  first  hand. 

Our  manned  space  program  is  second  to  none.  It's  a  system  that  works  safely  and 
delivers  consistently.   Members  of  the  shuttle  team  at  Florida's  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  at  mission  control  in  Houston  and  throughout  the  agency  are  well-trained, 
dedicated,  and  talented  professionals.  I'm  convinced  that  safety  is  the  prime  focus  of 
Shuttle  workers. 

The  concerns  I  have  heard  from  workers  in  the  trenches,  is  that  the  direction  NASA  is 
taking  towards  a  new  and  reorganized  shuttle  program,  may  not  provide  the  structure 
necessary  for  retaining  that  same  dedication  to  safety.   I  am  committed  to  insuring  that 
decisions  about  the  future  operation  of  the  shuttle  are  not  driven  from  the  top  down. 
We  must  have  the  full  participation  of  the  people  who  do  the  work. 

i  sincerely  hope  that  the  voices  of  those  coming  from  the  rank  and  file  will  be  heard 
and  acted  upon  by  upper  management.   We  are  here  today,  to  begin  to  explore  in 
greater  detail  some  of  the  concerns  that  they  are  raising  about  the  continued  safe 
operation  of  the  shuttle  fleet. 

I'm  holding  in  my  hand,  the  report  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Space 
Shuttle  Challenger  Accident.   The  Challenger  accident  was  the  most  traumatic  event 
in  the  history  of  our  space  program,  and  much  of  the  current  shuttle  management 
philosophy  is  rooted  in  the  findings  in  this  report. 

The  safety  of  our  shuttle  program  is  essential  to  the  future  of  our  human  space  flight 
program.  Indeed,  if  the  shuttle  is  not  operated  safely,  we  will  have  no  human  space 
flight  program. 
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I  was  pleased  with  the  overwhelming  vote  of  this  Congress  to  move  forward  with  the 
International  Space  Station.  This  year  the  Space  Station  received  its  largest  vote  of 
support  in  the  history  of  the  program. 

The  space  shuttle  is  an  integral  part  of  both  building  the  space  station  and  providing 
us  with  access  to  the  station  once  it  is  completed.   In  fact,  when  asked  about  the  shuttle 
back  in  June,  Administrator  Goldin  said,  "We're  going  to  build  the  station,  and  the 
shuttle  is  the  backbone." 

Clearly,  we  must  carefully  guard  the  safety  of  the  shuttle,  ensuring  that  Mr.  Goldin's 
proposal  to  move  to  a  single  prime  contract  does  not  in  any  degree  compromise  this 
safety,  but  rather  enhances  safety. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  were  reminded  once  again  how  critical  a  well-trained  and 
experienced  ground  crew  is  --  when  they  noticed  erosion  on  the  primary  0-ring  in  the 
Redesigned  Solid  Rocket  Motor  (RSRM)  nozzle  joint. 

The  problem  was  correctly  identified  as  a  safety  concern,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
program  office,  and  the  mission  was  delayed.  This  proves  that  the  current  system 
works  and  this  team  is  to  be  commended. 

For  the  sake  of  our  human  space  flight  program,  we  must  ensure  that  this  safety  valve 
continues  to  work  as  effectively  as  it  has  for  the  past  46  missions.  Over  these  46 
missions,  the  space  shuttle  team  has  made. putting  the  space  shuttle  into  orbit  look 
easy.   However,  this  is  a  very  complex  syst.ern  and  there  is  zero  room  for  error. 

The  taxpayers  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  on  this  program.   Thousands  of  individuals 
have  dedicated  their  entire  career  to  developing  and  safely  launching  the  space 
shuttle.   Untold  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  see  that  this  program  works,  and  that  it 
works  well. 

As  NASA  moves  forward  with  it's  plan  to  move  to  a  single  prime  contractor,  we  must 
ensure  that  those  putting  the  taxpayer's  shuttle  into  orbit  do  so  with  the  same  degree  of 
safety. 

This  Subcommittee  has  the  responsibility  of  closely  scrutinizing  NASA's  operation  of 
the  space  shuttle,  including  NASA's  proposed  transition  to  a  single  prime  contract  and 
the  operation  of  that  contract. 

This  hearing  is  the  first  of  what  will  be  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  safety  of  the  shuttle 
program  and  oversight  of  NASA's  proposal  to  move  to  a  single  prime  contract. 

I  look  forward  to  today's  hearing. 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  five  members  of  this  afternoon's  panel 
are,  first,  Dr.  Wayne  Littles,  Director  of  Human  Space  Flight  for 
NASA. 

Second,  Mr.  Joseph  Fragola,  the  Vice  President  and  Manager  of 
the  Advanced  Technology  Division  of  the  Science  Applications 
International  Corporation  of  New  York. 

Third,  Mr.  Paul  Johnstone,  Director  of  the  Aerospace  Safety  Ad- 
visory Panel  of  NASA. 

Fourth,  Dr.  Hans  Mark  of  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Engi- 
neering and  Engineering  Mechanics  of  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin. 

And  finally,  an  old  fi-iend  of  this  subcommittee,  Lt.  General  fom 
Stafford,  of  Stafford,  Burke  &  Hecker  of  Alexandria,  Virginia.  First, 
Dr.  Littles,  you  are  recognized,  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  J.  WAYNE  LITTLES,  DIRECTOR  OF  HUMAN 
SPACEFLIGHT,  NASA  HEADQUARTERS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Dr.  Littles.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  I'm  pleased  to  present  my  statement  for 
the  record  regarding  safety  as  it  relates  to  the  Space  Shuttle  pro- 
gram restructuring. 

The  Space  Shuttle  program  restructuring  will  achieve  increased 
contractor  accountability  and  responsibility,  reduce  the  role  of  the 
government  work  force  in  routine  operations,  reduce  requirements 
and  reduce  costs. 

Our  overriding  consideration  is  to  continue  to  fly  shuttles  safely 
during  the  transition  to  a  modified  management  contract  and  work 
force  structure,  and  to  maintain  safety  in  the  restructured  pro- 
gram. 

To  accomplish  this,  each  element  of  the  restructuring  activity  is 
being  assessed  to  define  the  changes  required,  to  assess  potential 
risk,  and  to  develop  a  transition  plan. 

Considering  the  maturity  of  the  shuttle's  day  to  day  operations, 
we  feel  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  government  to  change  its  role 
from  supervising  or  overseeing  the  routine  operations  to  one  of 
audit  and  penetration  into  out-of-family  situations. 

Each  operations  task  presently  being  conducted  by  the  govern- 
ment is  being  reviewed  for  elimination,  continuation,  or  transition 
to  a  contractor. 

We  will  maintain  sufficient  technical  insight  into  contractor  ac- 
tivities to  ensure  independent  assessments  for  safety  committing  to 
flight. 

I  also  have  directed  that  an  improved  audit  system  be  imple- 
mented across  the  shuttle  program.  This  new  process  places  em- 
phasis on  all  aspects  of  hardware  manufacture  and  assembly  and 
will  improve  overall  safety. 

The  audit  system,  coupled  with  surveillance  and  detailed  tech- 
nical insight,  will  provide  essential  data  for  our  commitment  to 
flight  decisions. 

Teams  are  reviewing  all  document  requirements  to  program 
operational  experience  and  hardware/software  performance.  Re- 
vised requirements  will  be  implemented  within  the  next  few 
months  but  these  changes  will  also  be  carefully  planned  and  imple- 
mented. 
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In  conjunction  with  the  plans  for  transition  of  government  oper- 
ations tasks  to  contractors,  a  revised,  streamhne  management  plan 
is  being  developed  by  the  program  management  team. 

This  plan  will  be  a  critical  part  of  our  transition  planning.  A  key 
element  of  our  planning  is  to  maintain  sufficient  technical  insight 
into  contractor  activities  to  identify  and  assess  problems. 

We  will  also  continue  to  ensure  technical,  schedule,  and  cost  per- 
formance for  the  single  prime  contractor  and  subcontractors  with 
our  contract  fee  structure. 

We're  developing  plans  for  consolidation  of  shuttle-related  con- 
tracts and  focusing  operations  aspects  of  these  contracts  under  a 
single  prime  contractor. 

In  making  this  change,  we  will  improve  safety  by  focusing  con- 
tractor accountability  and  responsibility. 

Phasing  of  these  contracts  to  the  prime  contract  will  be  a  key  ele- 
ment of  our  overall  transition  plan,  and  final  details  will  be  com- 
pleted after  selection  of  the  prime  contractor. 

A  key  element  of  our  change  process  is  the  evolution  and  involve- 
ment of  the  Agency's  Safety  and  Mission  Assurance  Organizations. 
We  recognize  that  effective  training,  process  control,  audit  and  sur- 
veillance are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  restructured  program. 

The  S&MA  organization  will  be  fully  involved  in  our  program 
changes,  and  we  will  continue  to  depend  on  their  independent  as- 
sessment of  our  plans  and  implementation. 

Also,  the  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  will  be  kept  fully  ap- 
praised of  our  plans  and  progress  to  provide  an  independent  assess- 
ment relative  to  program  safety. 

In  summary,  we  are  committed  to  a  restructured  program  but  we 
will  plan  and  implement  the  program  with  safety  of  flight  continu- 
ing to  be  our  highest  priority. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  today  and  for  your  continued 
support  of  the  human  space  flight  activities  and  programs.  With 
that,  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Littles  follows:] 
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Hold  for  Release  Until 
Presented  by  Witness 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration  Sept.  27   1995 
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statement  of 

Dr.  J.  Wayne  Littles 

Associate  Administrator 

for  Space  Flight 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Space  and  Aeronautics 

Committee  on  Science 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 


September  27.  1995 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  my  statement  for  the  record  regarding  safety  as  it  relates  to 
Space  Shuttle  program  restructuring. 

The  Space  Shuttle  Program  restructuring  will  achieve  increased  contractor 
accountability  and  responsibility,  reduce  the  role  of  the  government  workforce  in 
routine  operations,  reduce  requirements,  and  reduce  costs.   Our  overriding 
consideration  is  to  continue  to  fly  the  Shuttle  safely  during  the  transition  to  a 
modified  management,  contract,  and  workforce  structure,  and  to  maintain  safety  in 
the  restructured  Program.  To  accomplish  this,  each  element  of  the  restructuring 
activity  Is  being  assessed  to  define  the  changes  required,  to  assess  potential  risks, 
and  to  develop  a  transition  plan. 

Considering  the  maturity  of  the  Shuttle's  day-to-day  operations,  we  feel  that  now  is 
the  time  for  the  Government  to  change  its  role  from  supervising  or  overseeing  the 
routine  operations  to  one  of  audit  and  penetration  into  out  of  family  situations. 
Each  operations  task  presently  being  conducted  by  the  government  is  being 
reviewed  for  elimination,  continuation,  or  transition  to  a  contractor. 

We  will  maintain  sufficient  technical  Insight  into  contractor  activities  to  Insure 
Independent  assessments  for  safely  committing  to  flight.  Also,  I  have  already 
directed  that  an  Improved  audit  system  be  Implemented  across  the  Space  Shuttle 
program.  This  new  process  places  emphasis  on  all  aspects  of  hardware 
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manufacture  and  assembly  and  will  Improve  overall  safety.  The  audit  system, 
coupled  with  surveillance  and  detailed  technical  insight,  will  provide  essential  data 
for  our  commitment  to  flight  decisions. 

Teams  are  reviewing  all  documented  requirements  relative  to  program  operational 
experience  and  hardware/software  performance.    Revised  requirements  will  begin 
to  be  implemented  within  the  next  few  months,  but  these  changes  will  also  be 
carefully  planned  and  Implemented. 

In  conjunction  with  the  plans  for  transition  of  government  operations  tasks  to 
contractors,  a  revised  streamlined  management  plan  is  being  developed  by  the 
Program  Management  team.  This  plan  wlU  be  a  critical  part  of  our  transition 
planning.  A  key  element  of  our  planning  is  to  maintain  sufficient  technical  Insight 
Into  contractor  activities  to  identify  and  assess  problems.  We  will  also  continue  to 
Insure  technical,  schedule,  and  cost  performance  by  the  single  prime  contractor 
and  subcontractors  with  our  contract  fee  structure. 

We  are  developing  plans  for  consolidation  of  Shuttle  related  contracts  and  focusing 
operations  aspects  of  these  contracts  under  a  single  prime  contractor.   In  making 
this  change,  we  will  improve  safety  by  focusing  contractor  accountability  and 
responsibility.   Phasing  of  these  contracts  to  the  prime  contract  will  be  a  key 
element  of  our  overall  transition  plan  and  final  details  will  be  completed  after 
selection  of  the  prime  contractor. 

A  key  element  of  our  change  process  is  the  evolution  and  Involvement  of  the  Agency 
Safety  and  Mission  Assurance  (S6cMA)  organizations.  We  recognize  that  effective 
training,  process  control,  audit,  and  surveillance  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
restructured  program.  The  S&MA  organization  will  be  fully  ir;v/^olved  in  our  program 
changes,  and  we  wlU  continue  to  depend  on  their  independent  assessment  of  our 
plans  and  implementation.    Also,  the  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  will  be  kept 
fully  appraised  of  our  plans  and  progress  to  provide  an  independent  assessment 
relative  to  Program  safety. 

In  summary,  we  are  committed  to  a  restructured  Program,  but  we  will  plan  and 
Implement  the  Program  with  safety  of  flight  continuing  to  be  our  highest  priority. 

Thank  you  for  invlUng  me  here  today  and  for  your  continued  support  of  the  Human 
Space  Flight  activities  and  programs.  With  that.  1  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions. 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Fragola? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  R.  FRAGOLA,  VICE  PRESmENT  AND 
MANAGER  OF  THE  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  DLV^SION, 
SCIENCE  APPLICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION, 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  GASPARE 
MAGGIO,  RISK  ANALYST  FOR  SHUTTLE  PRA,  AND  ERIN  COL- 
LINS, RISK  ANALYST 

Mr.  Fragola.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  interests  of 
time,  I've  prepared  a  written  statement  that  I'd  Hke  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  record. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Fragola.  And  I'd  like  to  summarize  just  a  few  points  from 
that  written  statement  if  it  would  be  appropriate. 

I'm  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  speak  about  a  recently  completed 
Space  Shuttle  probabilistic  risk  assessment  and  how  it  may  play  a 
role  in  keeping  safety  paramount. 

This  risk  assessment  was  developed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Rog- 
ers and  Slay  Commissions  after  Challenger.  It  was  a  comprehen- 
sive study  that  took  over  18  months. 

And  as  a  result  of  that  study,  we  feel  that  we  have  indicated  that 
NASA  has  achieved  a  significant  launch  risk  improvement  since 
the  Challenger,  about  a  two-thirds  reduction. 

This  also  indicated  the  effectiveness  of  the  design  changes  that 
NASA  has  implemented  in  the  solid  rockets,  in  between  flight  test- 
ing programs,  on  both  the  solid  rockets  and  the  SSME. 

It  also  pointed  out  that  the  planned  SSME  improvements  that 
NASA  has  planned  for  the  future  are  in  areas  of  risk  importance. 

We  think  also  that  this  study  may  provide  a  basis  for  NASA 
monitoring  of  prime  contractor  safety  performance  in  this  era  of 
transition. 

What  everyone  must  understand  is  that  the  safest  flight  is  one 
that  never  leaves  the  pad,  so  zero  risk  is  not  an  option  for  space 
flight,  but  managing  risk  between  acceptable  limits  is. 

The  limits  are  set  not  only  on  what  risk  is  acceptable  but  also 
on  how  certain  we  are  what  that  acceptable  risk  might  be.  The 
greater  the  uncertainty,  the  more  the  operating  limits  must  be  con- 
strained. 

This  is  not  a  new  concept  with  NASA.  It  corresponds  to  NASA's 
concept  of  safety  margin,  that  is,  the  margin  above  the  safety  limit 
that  is  required  to  operate. 

Early  on  in  programs  with  high  uncertainty,  high  margin  must 
be  available.  But  later  margin  can  be  reduced  as  experience  in- 
creases provided  that  reduction  is  balanced  by  reductions  in  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  risk  assessment  type  of  analysis  expands  the  concept  of  safe- 
ty margin  beyond  the  traditional  areas  of  structure,  space  struc- 
tures to  the  entire  system.  And  it  allows  the  increased  knowledge 
base  with  continued  operations  to  understand  where  margins  may 
be  reduced  without  compromising  the  level  of  safety. 

Direct  NASA  implementation  of  safety  oversight  then  early  on, 
when  uncertainty  is  high,  is  prudent  and  it  requires  the  use  of 
large  margins.  Indirect  oversight  could  produce  the  same  or  even 
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higher  levels  of  safety  if  the  shuttle  knowledge  base  has  increased 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  margin,  especially  if  safety  enhancing 
design  improvements  are  effective. 

The  issue  then  is  not  whether  the  conversion  from  direct  involve- 
ment to  indirect  oversight  provides  adequate  safety  assurance, 
given  this  current  shuttle  design  and  this  current  knowledge  base. 
That's  the  issue,  I  think. 

Risk  assessment  might  support  the  resolution  of  this  issue  by  as- 
sessing safety  margins  and  establishing  a  set  of  monitoring  indica- 
tors to  ensure  that  safety  level  is  not  eroded  by  the  transition. 

Risk  assessment  provides  for  a  proper  weight  to  be  assigned  to 
on-going  occurrences  or  lack  thereof,  and  to  anomalies  and  ob- 
served unsatisfactory  conditions. 

We  don't  believe  that  risk  assessment  is  the  only  answer  but  we 
believe  that  it  provides  significant  input  into  keeping  safety  para- 
mount as  the  shuttle  program  undergoes  future  transitions.  And 
with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  make  myself  available  for 
questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fragola  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  DY  JOSEPH  R.  FRAGOLA 

BEFORE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  SCIENCE  COMMITTEE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SPACE  AND  AERONAUTICS 


Genesis  of  Shuttle  PRA: 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Challenger  accident,  the  Rogers  Commission  rectimmended  that  NASA 
reconsider  quantitative  risk  assessment  approaches  and,  in  fact,  by  the  time  the  Slay  Commission  put 
forth  its  even  more  strongly  worded  suggestions  for  quantitative  assessment  initiatives,  NASA  already 
had  two  PRA  "Froof-of-Concept"  studies  underway.  These  initially  limited  efforts  focused  on 
particular  shuttle  systems  with  the  objective  of  indicating  potential  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the 
quantitative  approach  over  the  traditional  FMEA/CIL  process.  One  study  was  performed  on  the 
Shuttle  Auxiliary  Power  System  and  its  three  Auxiliary  Power  Units  (APUs),  and  the  other  on  the 
Main  Propulsion  Pressurization  Subsystem  (MPPS). 

The  former  study  in  particular  provided  initial  insight  into  the  power  of  quantitative  approaches  by 
showing  that  "not  all  CIL  listed  items  are  equal"  even  though  they  were  theoretically  to  be  treated 
so;  in  terms  of  management  and  engineering  attention  each  had  the  potential  for  leading  to  a  loss  of 
vehicle  (LOV).  At  about  the  same  time,  an  effort  was  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  shuttle 
integration  office  at  JSC  in  Houston,  which  became  known  as  the  "Shuttle  Integrated  Risk 
Assessment".  Despite  the  implication  of  its  name,  tlie  study  focused  initially  and  primarily  on  a  linked 
functionality  assessment  of  the  Shuttle  Main  Propulsion  System  Propellant  Management  System. 
Although  the  thrust  varied  considerably  from  a  conventional  quantitative  risk  analysis  the  effort  did 
introduce  the  PRA  concept  to  a  broader  segment  of  NASA  and  the  contractor  community. 

Soon  thereafter  the  first  associate  adminisuator  of  the  recently  created  Office  of  Safety,  Reliability, 
and  Quality  Assurance  (Code  Q)  established  a  new  Safety  Division  staff  position  in  risk  assessment. 
One  of  the  first  assignments  of  this  newly  selected  individual  was  to  review  the  nsk  study  submitted 
by  the  Galileo  program  to  Interagency  Nuclear  Safety  Review  Panel  (INSRP)  and  to  recommend  that 
an  independent  quantitative  study  be  undertaken  by  NASA  Code  Q  using  a  PRA  approach.  This 
study,  when  completed,  represented  the  first  quantitative  assessment  of  the  risk  of  the  total  shuttle 
system.  Although  it  was  limited  to  the  ascent  portion  of  the  mission,  was  necessarily  top  level  in 
nature,  and  focused  primarily  upon  scenarios  which  presented  a  risk  to  the  Galileo  nuclear  payload, 
it  differed  dramatically  in  kind  and  in  its  results  from  the  previt)us  effort  undertaken  by  the  payload 
program  office.  The  study  indicated  that  while  the  lo.ss  of  vehicle  probability  of  the  shutde  was 
uncertain,  the  90%  imcertainty  range  (based  upon  all  the  shuttle  flight  and  test  history  available  at  the 
time,  even  considering  substantial  growth  in  reliability,  but  keeping  the  design  and  operational 
configuration  constant)  was  between  1/350  and  1/18  missions  witli  a  median  estimate  of  1/78.  Code 
Q  released  these  study  results  to  the  press  and  they  were  widely  quoted.  Becau.se  of  its  systematic 
traceable  nature  and  because  its  format  was  familiar  to  the  courts  (in  dealing  with  Nuclear  Power 
intervenor  suits),  tlie  study  was  used  as  evidence  against  a  suit  brt)ught  to  delay  the  Galileo  launch. 
The  study's  prediction  of  low  public  lisk  despite  NASA's  forthright  admission  of  possible  high  shuttle 
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failure  probability  convinced  the  court  to  deny  the  iniervenor's  petition  and  the  launch  proceeded  on 
schedule. 

Eventually  the  approach  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  both  the  Ulysses  program  and  Code  Q  for 
submission  to  INSRP  for  this  subsequent  nuclear  powered  payk)ad.  Tlie  study  proceeded  without 
fanfare  and  the  launch  again  wa^  not  delayed.  Tlien  the  approach  began  to  get  wider  exposure  within 
NASA.  It  was  applied  to  problems  as  diverse  as  wind  tunnel  design,  the  assessment  of  the  viability 
of  leak  checking  the  field  joint  of  the  proposed  Advanced  Solid  Rocket  Motor,  the  support  of  the 
1990  Space  Station  design  via  EVA  mauitenance,  the  structure  and  nature  of  redesign  solutions,  and 
the  ;issessnient  of  the  risk  of  launch  delay  and  other  factors  on  the  ability  of  the  cuirent  station  design 
to  maintain  a  berthable  attitude. 

The  Deputy  Associate  Administrator  for  Space  Flight,  familiar  with  PRA  techniques  from  his  tenure 
with  the  space  station  redesign  team,  decided  to  apply  the  approach  to  a  comprehensive  investigation 
of  space  shuttle  risk  throughout  all  mission  phases  from  main  engine  start  on  lift-off  to  nose-wheel 
stop  on  touchdown.  This  new  study  was  also  to  utilize,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  not  only 
NASA  experience  but  also  contractor  experience  in  an  attempt  to  credit  the  unique  features  of  the 
shuttle  design  and  test  program  as  well  as  the  unique  insights  provided  by  its  reusability.  A  report 
on  this  study,  referred  to  as  the  Space  Shuttle  Risk  A.ssessment,has  been  provided  for  the 
Subcommittee's  review. 

Scope: 

The  primary  objective  of  this  project  was  to  support  management  and  engineering  decision-making 
with  respect  to  the  Shuttle  program  by  producing... 

(1)  a  quantitative  probabilistic  risk  model  of  the  Space  Shutde  during  tlight, 

(2)  a  quantitative  assessment  of  in-flight  safety  risk, 

(3)  an  identificauon  and  prioritization  of  the  feauires  of  design  and  operations  that  principally 
contribute  to  in-flight  safety  risk,  and 

(4)  a  mechanism  for  risk-based  evaluation  of  propo.sed  modifications  to  the  Shuttle  system. 

Secondary  objectives  were  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  introducingand  transferring  PRA  technology  to 
the  NASA  community,  and  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  PRA  by  applying  it  beneficially  to  a  real 
program  of  great  international  importance. 
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Approach: 

The  fijndamental  approach  used  in  this  Shuttle  risk  assessment  is  that  of  scenario-based  probabilistic 
risk  assessment.  The  concept  of  scenarios  is  basic  to  any  understanding  of  the  PRA  process.  As  the 
name  implies,  a  scenario  Ls  simply  the  chronological  "story"  of  a  sequence  of  events  that  is  triggered 
by  some  incident  and  proceeds  tluough  interveiung  events  to  an  end  state.  (In  fact,  a  scenario  is  often 
called  an  "event  sequence,"  and  if  it  deals  with  an  accident,  an  "accident  sequence.") 

Figure  1  depicts  an  accident  scenario  in  the  most  generic  form,  including  some  of  the  temiinology 
used  to  describe  the  elements  of  scenarios.  The  key  temis  are  (1)  initiating  events  (or  trigger  events), 
which  —  in  conjimction  with  pre-existing  potential  hazards  —  begin  the  scenario;  (2)  pivotal  events, 
which  have  the  potential  to  change  the  course  of  the  scenario,  and  can  have  preventive,  exacerbating, 
or  mitigating  effects;  and  (3)  end  states,  which  can  repre.sent  desirable,  benign,  or  imfavorable 
consequences.  In  all  but  the  simplest  systems,  there  are  several  alternative  sequences  of  events  that 
can  follow  an  initiator,  depending  on  the  outcomes  of  the  intervening  events;  each  such  path  is 
considered  a  scenario.  PRA  is  simply  a  systematic  technique  to  evaluate  the  probabilities  and 
consequences  of  the  various  .scenanos  that  can  iiccur  ui  a  process  or  system  a.s  well  as  their  associated 
uncertainties. 

The  probabilistic  lisk  asse,ssment  that  Ls  the  subject  of  the  report  provided  to  the  Subcommittee  is  the 
first  tull-mission  risk  assessment  to  be  performed  on  the  Shuttle  vehicle  to  date.  However,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  NASA  and  SAIC  have  conducted  a  number  of  previous  risk  analyses  on  various  aspects 
of  the  vehicle  and  mission.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  new  results  have  considerably  narrower  bounds 
of  uncertainty  than  the  old  ones.  There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this  situation.  First,  much  of  the 
data  imderlying  the  current  PRA  is  ba.sed  on  statistical  analysis  of  Shuttle  flight  and  test  experience; 
the  additional  failure  free  experience  accumulated  since  the  earlier  studies  necessarily  narrows  the 
uncertainty  bounds  of  the  risk  estimates.  Second,  the  current  PRA  has  analyzed  the  nsk-driving 
systems  in  much  greater  detail  than  the  earlier  analyses.  In  many  cases,  but  not  all.  a  deeper  analysis 
reduces  the  uncertainty  in  the  results. 
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Figure 

1  :  A  Generic  Accident  Scenano  tor  Prohahilistic  Risk  Assessment 
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Major  Results: 

The  results  of  the  PRA  indicate  that  the  Shuttle  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  by  tar  the  most  reliable 
and  least  risky  of  all  launch  vehicles  in  the  world'  (see  Figure  2).  However  the  distinctive  advantage 
of  the  Shuttle  as  a  returnable  and  reusable  vehicle  makes  even  this  comparison  fall  short  of  the 
Shuttle's  clear  dominate  position  witli  respect  to  other  vehicles.  Despite  this  dramatic  improvement 
of  the  Shuttle  over  the  current  inventory  of  launch  vehicles  Shuttle  LOV  risk  continues  to  be 
substantial  The  probability  of  having  a  catastrophic  failure  during  a  nominal  flight  was  assessed  to 
be,  with  90%  confidence,  between  1  in  76  and  1  in  230  per  mission.  This  implies  that  if  the  Shuttle 
is  flown  until  the  year  2030  with  an  average  of  7  missions  per  year  (245  missions),  the  risk  of  the 
occurrence  of  at  least  one  more  catasuophic  failure  is  substantial.  Hying  the  Shuttle  until  2015  at 
the  same  launch  rate  corresponds  to  a  50-50  chance  of  a  catastrophic  failure  occurring.  Note  that 
these  risk  estimates  correspond  to  the  current  Shuttle  design;  changes  in  design  or  processing  could 
substantially  improve  the  reliability  of  certain  components  thereby  reducing  the  risk  to  the  Shuttle. 


Figure  2:  Risk  Comparison  of  International  Launch  Veliicles 
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The  redesign  of  the  sohd  rocket  boosters  seems  to  have  significantly  reduced  the  risk  due  to  the 
failure  mode  which  caused  the  Challenger  accident.  However  the  Integrated  Solid  Rocket  Booster 
(ISRB)  still  remains  an  operationally  risky  element  of  the  Shuttle  vehicle.  Although  the  SAIC  team 
was  convinced  that  the  Shuttle  booster  is  the  most  reliable  rocket  motor  of  its  type  to  be  built, 


Whether  the  Space  Shuttle  deserves  this  distinciiim  could  he  argued.  Although  the  Russian  Soyuz  had 
problems  early  on,  it  has  experienced  only  three  tailures  in  its  recent  history  ot  over  1IX)()  tlights.  Therefore,  on  a  recent 
experience  basts,  its  record  would  surpass  that  ot  the  Shiiltle.  Considering  its  enure  tlight  history,  however,  it  compares 
with  other  conventional  launch  vehicles. 
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operating  such  powerful  propulsion  systems  will  always  pose  a  challenge  to  the  safety  of  a  launch 
vehicle.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  ISRB  risk  rate  (risk  per  unit  time  of  operation) 
continues  to  be  by  far  the  highest  of  all  the  Shuttle  elements. 

The  three  SSMEs  were  shown  to  contribute  a  significant  portion  of  the  Shuttle  risk.  They  account 
for  37%  of  the  overall  Shuttle  flight  risk  even  though  they  are  active  only  during  a.scent.  Practically 
all  of  the  SSME  risk  is  due  to  sudden  catastrophic  structural  failure  of  one  of  the  high  energy 
components  (HPOTP,  HPFTP  and  MCC).  The  redlines  which  were  established  to  shutdown  the 
engine  in  the  event  of  off-nominal  operation  were  found  to  be  extremely  effective  at  accomplishing 
this  task.  However,  an  SSME  shutdown  leads  to  Shuttle  operational  conditions  which  may  prove  to 
be  even  more  dangerous  than  continuing  to  tire  the  engine  which  was  to  be  shutdown.  Abort 
scenarios  were  not  included  in  this  study  because  of  their  second  order  impact.  However  the  results 
of  the  study  indicate  that  they  should  probably  be  considered  in  any  extensit)n  of  this  study. 

The  risk  of  the  Orbiter  is  dominated  by  failures  of  two  of  its  main  systems,  the  APU  driven  hydraulic 
system  and  the  tiled  thermal  protection  system  (TPS).  The  APU  system  was  found  to  be  susceptible 
to  common  cause  failures  which  resulted  in  multiple  APU  losses.  Although  the  system  was  designed 
to  be  redundant  the  propensity  for  multiple  failures  negates  the  advantages  of  having  back-up 
components.  A  significant  amount  oi  the  common  cause  failures  are  due  to  hydrazine  leakage.  The 
TPS  risk  was  found  to  be  dominated  by  certain  portions  of  the  tiles  which  are  susceptible  to  debris 
generated  during  separation  of  the  right  ISRB.  Even  though  this  damage  occurs  during  ascent  there 
is  currendy  no  opportunity  for  inspecting  the  tiles  and  repairing  damaged  ones  before  they  are 
required  during  re-entry. 

Figure  3  depicts  the  approximate  relative  contributions  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  Shuttle  vehicle 
to  the  mean  risk  of  loss  of  vehicle  in  pie-chart  foiTnat. 

The  "risk  drivers"  of  a  system  or  operation  are  the  factors-  that  dominate  the  total  risk,  and 
consequently  should  be  targeted  for  further  evaluation  and  potentially  for  risk-mitigation  efforts.  The 
PRA  process  identifies  an  event  or  accident  sequence  as  a  risk  driver  when  (1)  its  occuirence  leads 
to  loss  of  vehicle  with  litde  or  no  chance  of  recovery,  (2)  it  has  a  high  probability  of  occurrence, 
and/or  (3)  its  probability  of  occurence  or  coasequence  severity  are  subject  to  so  much  uncertainty  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  witli  confidence  that  it  is  ual  a  risk  driver. 
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Figure  3  :  Distribution  of  Mean  Loss-ot'-Vehicle  Risk  Among  Shuttle  Vehicle  Element.' 
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Table  1  summarizes  the  risk  statistics  for  the  most  important  Shuule  flight  risk  dnvers  identified  by 
the  base-case  risk  assessment.  (Please  refer  to  Approach  on  page  ?>  for  an  explanation  of  the  term 
"accident  sequences.") 


fable  1  : 

Risk  Summary  Statistics  of  Most  Significant 
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45  48% 

45  51% 
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Combustion  Devices 

37  01% 
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12.51% 
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Strategic  Results: 

The  Space  Shuttle  PRA  not  only  provided  a  management  tool  to  assist  in  makint;  future  decisions  on 
safety  hut  also  provided  quantifiable  justification  for  program  decisions  made  in  the  past.  The  PRA 
has  shown  that  NASA  has  maintained  a  proper  lisk  focus  hy  proposing  and  making  significant  design 
modifications  to  the  Space  Shuttle,  specilically  to  the  solid  rocket  motor  joints  (RSRM),  main  engine 
turiMmachinary  (SSME),  and  orbiter  auxiliaiy  power  units  (APU).  Tliese  components  were  shown 
to  consistitute  approximately  60%  of  the  estimated  Shuttle  risk.  Altliough  the  design  modifications 
being  made  address  the  major  risk  contributors  as  they  have  been  identified  in  the  PRA,  the  risk 
reduction  effectiveness  of  the  changes  must  still  be  verified. 

PRA  Insights  into  Keeping  Safety  Paramount: 

From  the  safety  perspective  alone,  the  safest  tliglit  is  one  that  never  leaves  the  pad.  (Operation  of  any 
system  regardless  of  the  attention  paid  to  safety  is  never  li^k  free.  Therefore,  the  issue  on  an 
operational  system  never  is  to  operate  with  zero  lisk  but  rather  to  operate  with  a  risk  that  is  managed 
or  controlled  within  acceptable  hmits.  However,  tti  do  this,  tlie  risk  being  accepted  must  be  known 
or  if  not  known,  the  limits  of  acceptable  risk  must  be  reduced  to  account  for  this  uncertainty.  This 
is  not  a  new  concept  in  the  NASA  community.  It  is  analogous  to  the  concept  of  safety  margin.  It  is 
well  accepted  that  the  safety  margin  may  be  reduced  where  the  environment  is  well  known  and  not 
reduced  where  it  is  not.  It  is  also  a  well  accepted  concept  to  require  an  increased  safety  margin  early 
in  the  program  and  to  decrease  that  safety  margin  as  the  program  matures  and  the  uncertainty  is 
reduced.  Notice  that  reducing  safety  margin  does  not  necessarily  mean  increasing  the  risk  beyond  the 
level  considered  acceptable,  nor  the  level  of  risk  incurred,  as  long  as  the  reduction  made  is  balanced 
by  the  increase  in  knowledge  of,  and  experience  with,  the  system  and  the  environment  in  which  it  is 
operated.  (In  the  case  of  a  reusable  system,  such  as  the  shuttle,  the  environment  also  includes  the 
effects  of  the  required  processing  between  uses.) 

What  the  Shuttle  PRA  does  is  essentially  expand  the  scope  of  the  safety  margin  concept  beyond  the 
structures  area  where  it  has  traditionally  been  applied  to  the  entire  vehicle  and  mission.  By  addressing 
uncertainty  directly  and  quantitatively,  it  allows  the  determination  of  the  safety  margin  to  be  assessed 
across  the  entire  program  in  a  consistent  fashion.  For  a  given  level  of  acceptable  risk,  it  allows  for 
safety  margin  reductions  as  the  shuttle  expenence  is  continually  factored  into  the  risk  assessment. 

Therefore,  it  might  he  possible  to  maintain  the  same  level  of  acceptable  risk,  or  alternatively,  to 
maintain  the  same  level  of  safety  wliile  reducing  margin,  as  the  experience  with  the  shuttle  increases. 
Safety  might  be  kept  paramount  even  as  safety  margins  decrease  provided  NASA  had  some 
mechanism  to  ensure  that  the  reduction  ofthe.se  margins  was  consistent  with  its  increased  knowledge 
of  the  vehicle.  From  this  perspective,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect  direct  NASA  participation  in 
implementing  its  safety  oversight  functions  early  on  (when  uncertainty  is  high  and  where  large 
margins  are  required),  and  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  same  or  even  higher  levels  of 
safety  might  be  maintained  later  in  the  program  even  if  direct  NASA  participation  is  reduced.  This 
would  be  possible  as  knowledge  ui  the  shuttle  system  is  increased,  especially  if  this  operational 
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experience  leads  to  (as  it  has  in  the  case  of  the  shuttle)  safety-enhancing  design  improvements. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  whether  or  not  the  conversion  of  the  NASA  oversight  from  a  direct 
involvement  approach  to  a  monitoring  and  regulation  approach  provides  enough  assurance  that  an 
acceptable  level  of  safety  is  maintained  at  iliis  time  given  the  knowledge  and  experience  ha.se  available 
for  the  shuttle  program.  The  shuttle  PRA  might  be  useful  in  this  regard  if  it  could  support  the 
establishment  of  a  level  of  risk  that  is  considered  acceptable,  the  amount  of  margin  there  is  above  that 
level  given  the  available  shuttle  experience  base,  and  whether  that  margin  is  unacceptably  being 
eroded  by  the  transfer  of  the  primary  responsibilities  to  a  private  contractor.  Further,  if  the  PRA 
could  support  the  resolution  of  these  issues,  it  might  provide  an  objective  mput  for  NASA  to  ensure 
that  contractor  cost  reduction  efforts  are  consistent  with  the  safety  margins  supported  by  the  shuttle 
experience  base  at  the  time  lliey  are  proposed.  Additionally,  the  PRA  might  provide  a  method  to 
monitor  the  safety  performance  of  the  shuttle  program  on  an  on-going  basis  to  guard  against  possible 
unknown  adverse  downstream  impacts  on  safety  caused  by  previously  nnplemented  economies,  or 
by  an  aging  shuttle  tleet. 

More  specifically,  the  PRA  might  be  applied  to  the  establishment  t)f  a  set  of  systematic  integrated 
observable  post-flight  physical  indicators  which  provide  insight  into  the  ongoing  level  of  shuttle  risk. 
These  indicators  would  continually  measure  the  "distance"  between  the  occuixence  frequency  of  post- 
flight  anomalous  events  and  the  paths  available  to  actual  Loss  of  Vehicle  (LOV).  In  this  way,  the 
anomalous  events  would  act  as  precursors  and  early  warning  signs  that  the  potential  for  a  LOV  event 
may  be  increasing.  For  such  a  set  of  precursor  indicators  to  be  a  valid  measure  of  on-going  LOV  risk, 
they  must  be  integrated  into  the  LOV  lisk  fiamework  provided  by  the  shuttle  PRA.  Each  event  could 
thus  be  viewed  in  terms  of  steps  along  the  way  to  a  potential  vehicle  loss  and  the  residual  safety 
margin  measured  by  the  risk  of  progressing  from  that  anomalous  condition  to  an  actual  vehicle  loss. 

Establishing  such  a  set  of  indicators  would  not  be  easy.  It  would  require  a  detailed  understanding  of 
all  the  steps  in  the  shuttle  pre-launch  process  and  a  further  understanding  of  how  anomalous  events 
uncovered  during  the  process  would  ultimately  relate  to  shuttle  mission  risk.  While  the  establishment 
of  such  a  set  of  risk-based  indicators  would  certainly  require  a  significant  extension  of  the  existing 
risk  framework,  the  current  framework  is  believed  to  provide  a  significant  step  towards  the 
achievement  of  this  goal. 

While  it  Ls  important  to  allow  for  a  continual  learning  process  from  llight  and  test  expenence  and  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  the  reusability  of  the  shuttle,  it  is  alst)  important  that  this  learning  be 
incorporated  from  a  proper  risk  management  perspective.  Without  a  risk  basis,  a  protit-motivated 
contractor  might  review  the  number  of  anomalies  uncovered  as  time  went  on.  They  might  then 
review  each  investigatory  step  in  shuttle  processing  in  terms  of  its  "efficiency"  in  detecting  or 
preventing  anomalies.  One  simple  measure  of  efficiency  might  be  how  often  an  anomalous  condition 
is  detected.  Without  a  risk-based  perspective,  there  is  tendency  to  say  that  if  anomaUes  are  never 
detected,  then  the  analogous  process  step  should  be  eliminated.  However,  a  risk  focus  sometimes 
requires  relatively  rare  events,  (which  progress  with  high  probability  to  LOV  consequences)  to  be 
considered  even  if  they  have  no  lustorical  precedent.  For  those  process  steps  that  are  directed  at  the 
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detection  of  anomalous  conditions,  the  risk  assessment  might  indicate  the  retention  of  these 
associated  detection  tasks  in  areas  of  risk  signilicance  even  if  no  anomalies  have  as  yet  been  detected. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  those  cases  where  process  steps  have  detected  anomalies,  the  risk  level  would 
be  measured  by  embedding  these  anomalies  into  the  scenarios  developed  for  the  PRA  thereby 
consistently  weighting  them  according  to  their  significance  as  precursors  to  a  LOV  event. 

Such  a  system  of  processing  risk  management,  utilizing  the  shuttle  PRA  as  a  backdrop,  might  offer 
direct  assistance  toward  the  solution  of  the  shuttle  operations  cost  vs.  safety  dilemma.  Managing 
shuttle  processing  in  this  way  maintains  in  phce  only  those  assurance  tasks  with  the  highest  mitigation 
cost-effectiveness  and  might  permit  shuttle  operational  experience  to  be  substituted  for  process  step 
assurance  in  an  orderly  fashion,  thereby  maintaining  shuttle  flight  frequency  witliout  risk  increases 
even  in  the  severely  constrained  budgetary  environments  of  the  future.  It  also  might  provide  a  way 
to  assure  NASA  that  the  current  shuttle  safety  level  is  not  compromised  when  shuttle  operations  are 
transferred  to  a  private  contractor  operating  under  a  profit  motive. 

Potential  Applications: 

The  PRA  model  developed  herein  does  not  represent  a  complete  .Shuttle  risk  model.  Nor  does  SAIC 
claim  it  to  be.  However  it  is  SAIC's  belief  that  the  model  has  been  developed  to  a  stage  which 
captures  a  significant  portion  of  the  Shuttle  risk.  Additional  expansions  would  ceitainly  be  worth 
considering.  For  example  although  abort  scenarios  were  identified  they  were  not  developed  and 
therefore  the  associated  potential  risk  can  only  be  roughly  estimated.  For  this  reason  the  model  has 
been  developed  to  be  a  "living"  model  wliich  may  be  modified  and  amended  as  deemed  necessary  to 
provide  risk  insights  to  a  variety  of  management  inquiries. 

For  example  the  model  might  be  used  to  establish  realistic  cost  objectives  for  redesigning  the  risk 
driving  components.  The  cost  estimates  for  any  proposed  design  improvement  could  be  tied  to  exact 
improvement  objectives  by  risk  based  criteria.  Tliis  methodology  will  assure  that  limited  resources 
are  focused  towards  solving  the  problems  which  will  have  the  most  impact  on  safety. 

The  model  may  also  be  extended  and  modified  to  include  turnaround  processing  and  maintenance  to 
illustrate  the  effect  on  operational  lisk.  Such  an  analysis  would  provide  a  mechanism  for  ensuring  that 
cutbacks  in  processing  budgets  do  not  significandy  influence  Shuttle  safety.  Extensions  of  this  sort 
would  allow  processing  tasks  to  be  ranked  accoiding  to  their  risk  reduction  worth  and  the  cost 
incurred  to  perform  the  task.  In  this  way  management  may  quickly  and  concisely  compare  a  task's 
overall  worthiness  in  meeting  future  cost  constraints  and  safety  t)bjectives. 

The  current  study  indicates  that  it  would  be  useful  to  consider  abort  .scenarios.  The  current 
conservatively  estimated  probability  ot  theii-  occunence  wananis  attention.  Tlie  risk  analysis  of  abort 
scenarios  differs  from  the  cuirent  PRA  in  that  the  time  at  which  the  initial  event  occurs  is  crucial  to 
the  criticality  of  the  final  con.sequence.  The  dynamic  nature  of  tliis  prt)blem  further  increases  the 
complexity  of  the  analysis  process  in  order  to  properly  represent  the  true  abort  risk. 
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A  part  of  the  nominal  mission  risk,  as  well  as  abort  risk,  originates  tiom  landing  related  processes. 
Although  this  study  did  account  for  this  risk,  the  associated  uncertainty  was  found  to  be  rather  high. 
This  may  not  be  as  much  of  an  issue  for  a  nominal  tlight  as  it  would  be  for  an  abort  scenario  which 
would  require  Shuttle  pilots  and  equipment  to  operate  under  less  tolerant  and  more  strenuous 
conditions.  Therefore  a  more  involved  study  of  the  landijig  process  would  offer  more  conci.se  bounds 
on  the  related  risk  and  provide  insights  and  .set  the  groundwork  for  the  an  analysis  of  abort  scenarios. 

In  the  near  future  the  Shuttle  will  be  utilized  in  constiiicting  the  International  Space  Station  Alpha 
(ISSA)  and  will  later  dock  with  the  ISSA  for  extended  periods  of  time.  Tliese  activities  introduce 
processes  which  differ  appreciably  from  today's  nominal  orbital  operations  and  in  effect  introduce 
associated  risks.  One  of  the  more  obvious  risks  being  tlie  potential  for  problems  during  the  docking 
maneuvers  which  involve  two  large  space  structures  rendezvousing,  precisely  maneuvering  in  close 
proximity  and  docking  to  allow  exchange  of  materials  and  personnel.  Not  unlike  the  propagation  of 
accidents  from  one  Shuttle  system  to  another,  attaching  two  complex  systems  together  for  extended 
periods  of  time  introduces  interfacing  risks  which  should  be  studied  and  understood.  Extensions  to 
the  existing  study  might  provide  better  insight  into  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  these  nsks. 

Finally,  as  the  shuttle  fleet  ages  there  may  come  a  time  tliat  NASA  becomes  concerned  with  not  just 
the  risk  of  the  shuttle  systems,  but  the  basic  structure  of  the  reusable  portions  of  the  system, 
especially  the  orbiter  vehicles.  Alternatives  such  as  tleet  life  extension,  even  though  not  initially 
considered,  might  become  viable  optioas  as  processing  costs  are  reduced  and  alternatives  are  limited 
by  economic  realities.  (The  age  of  the  cuiTent  commercial  jet  aircraft  and  the  B-.'S2  bomber  tleet  give 
witness  to  this  possibility.)  In  this  instance,  extensions  of  the  current  PR  A  to  include  a  probabilistic 
damage  tolerance  assessment  of  the  shuttle  structure  might  provide  evidence  of  the  risk  acceptability 
of  proposed  fleet  life  extensions. 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fragola.  Next 
is  Dr.  Paul  Johnstone. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  M.  JOHNSTONE,  CHAIRMAN,  AERO- 
SPACE SAFETY  ADVISORY  PANEL,  NASA  HEADQUARTERS, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  RICHARD  BLOMBERG, 
DEPUTY  CHAIRMAN;  AND  FRANK  MANNING,  EXECUTIVE  DI- 
RECTOR 

Mr.  Johnstone.  The  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  is  pleased 
to  be  here  today  to  present  our  thoughts  on  the  shuttle  program 
in  transition. 

As  you  say,  I  am  Paul  M.  Johnstone,  I'm  Chairman  of  the  Panel, 
not  Director. 

And  with  me  today  I  have  Mr.  Richard  Blomberg,  who  is  Deputy 
Chairman,  and  Frank  Manning  who  is  our  Executive  Director. 

I  might  remind  you  that  the  panel  was  established  by  Congress 
after  the  Apollo  fire.  The  basic  intent  was  to  create  a  truly  inde- 
pendent oversight  committee.  We  are  an  advisory  panel,  as  the  title 
explains,  and  we  do  not  perform  inspections  or  quality  assurance 
functions. 

We  work  very  closely  with  NASA  and  specifically  with  Mr. 
Littles  on  the  shuttle  program. 

The  current  state  of  flux  and  uncertainty  in  the  Space  Shuttle 
program  has  created  a  climate  in  which  safety  might  be  com- 
promised. Cutbacks,  which  result  in  lost  jobs  and  uncertain  fu- 
tures, both  for  the  program  and  individual  workers,  as  well  as  pro- 
posed fundamental  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  system,  have 
the  potential  to  omit  vital  steps  and  undermine  morale. 

The  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  has  responded  by  increas- 
ing our  scrutiny  of  shuttle  operations  and  planning.  We  have 
formed  three  special  task  teams  to  examine  operations,  transition 
plans,  and  pressures  posed  by  the  flight  manifest. 

One  of  these  special  task  teams  was  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter just  last  Friday  to  continue  its  in-depth  review  of  morale  and 
possible  compromises  to  safety. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  commitment  of  shuttle  personnel 
to  safety  above  all  else  remains  intact.  This  holds  for  management 
and  workers  and  for  both  contractor  and  NASA  personnel. 

To  be  sure  morale  is  down  and  distractions  are  up,  but  as  long 
as  the  existence  of  the  program  is  ensured,  professionalism  should 
prevail  with  resulting  safe  operations. 

It  seems  abundantly  clear  that  schedules  may  be  sacrificed  but 
safety  will  not  knowingly  be  compromised. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  transition  plans,  we  see  no  inherent 
reason  why  any  reasonable  shuttle  structure  cannot  be  consistent 
with  safe  operation. 

We  do,  however,  believe  that  the  process  of  change  must  be  ap- 
proached with  full  acknowledgement  of  the  extensive  legacy  rep- 
resented by  over  a  decade  of  shuttle  operations.  The  shuttle  is  nei- 
ther a  new  system  nor  a  new  organization.  It  must  therefore  be 
changed  with  care  and  with  a  complete  awareness  that  what  might 
work  for  a  totally  new  corporatization  may  not  be  fully  applicable 
to  the  overhaul  of  one  which  has  been  operating  successfully  for  so 
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long.  We  need  to  use  a  rifle  or  a  scalpel,  not  a  shotgun  or  a  broad 
axe. 

There  are  several  principles  which  we  believe  must  be  followed 
in  any  shuttle  program  transition  process.  First,  the  team  approach 
to  shuttle  decisionmaking  involving  both  NASA  and  contractor  ex- 
perts should  be  maintained.  It  has  functioned  effectively  and  pro- 
vides the  checks  and  balances  which  are  essential  to  the  operation 
of  such  a  complex  enterprise. 

Second,  additional  reductions  in  staff  and  operating  functions 
must  be  made  judiciously  by  the  team  itself  based  on  definitive 
statements  of  operating  objectives  and  funding  guidance  from  Con- 
gress and  NASA  management. 

Those  involved  in  day  to  day  shuttle  operations  and  management 
are  in  the  best  position  to  determine  how  to  take  cuts  without  un- 
duly impacting  safety. 

Third,  organizational  change  must  be  gradual  and  also  managed 
by  the  team.  Adequate  time  must  be  allocated  for  analyzing  the  ef- 
fect of  changes  as  they  are  made  and  permitting  the  system  to 
reach  new  equilibrium  points. 

This  will  ensure  that  vital  safety  systems  are  retained  or  re- 
placed by  suitable  substitutes. 

In  short,  we  see  the  Space  Shuttle  program  properly  managing 
risk  and  in  the  process  of  adopting  hardware  upgrades,  such  as  the 
Block  II  main  engines,  which  will  provide  further  safety  enhance- 
ment. 

The  program  has  successfully  shed  significant  costs  and  can  like- 
ly reduce  expenditures  even  more  without  materially  increasing 
risk  as  long  as  change  is  properly  managed.  Given  ample  time  and 
guided  by  those  with  firsthand  knowledge  of  program  operations. 
With  that,  we'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may 
have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Johnstone  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

MR  PAUL  M  JOHNSTONE 

CHAIRMAN,  AEROSPACE  SAFETY  ADVISORY  PANEL 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Space  and  Aeronautics 

Committee  on  Science 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  status  of  Space  Shuttle  safety.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  the  Committee  about  the  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel's 
assessment  of  NASA's  commitment  to  conducting  safe  Space  Shuttle  operations.  Congress  enacted 
legislation  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Apollo  Command  and  Service  Module  fire  establishing  our  Panel 
as  an  independent  safety  advisory  committee  to  NASA.  In  carrying  out  its  statutory  duties,  the 
Panel  gives  priority  to  those  programs  that  involve  the  safety  of  human  flight  (both  aeronautics  and 
space).  We  conduct  fact-finding  sessions  using  small  groups  from  the  Panel  to  explore  areas  within 
their  expertise.  The  Panel's  activities  provide  an  opportunity  for  both  NASA  and  contractor 
management  and  "hands-on"  personnel  to  reexamine  their  functional  responsibilities.  The  Panel 
does  not  perform  any  of  the  safety,  reliability  and  quality  assurance  functions  of  NASA  or  its  many 
contractors,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  their  day-to-day  activities.  The  Panel  does,  however,  provide 
independent,  objective  assessments  and  advice,  with  emphasis  on  safety,  that  is  not  obtainable  in 
any  other  way. 
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The  Challenger  accident  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  risks  involved  in  human  space  flight 
and  the  importance  of  safety.  A  significant  number  of  recommendations  associated  with  improving 
safety  were  implemented  by  NASA  and  its  contractors  following  the  accident.  Many  of  these 
involved  more  comprehensive  policies,  procedures  and  inspections.  The  revised  approach  required 
a  considerable  increase  in  work  force  to  support  Space  Shuttle  missions. 

In  the  current  climate  of  reduced  budgets  and  after  ahnost  a  decade  of  safe  operating 
experience  under  this  new  regimen,  NASA's  must  streamline  its  operation  without  compromising 
safety.  One  method  to  accomplish  this  is  to  empower  the  technician  performing  the  work  with  the 
direct  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  work  he  or  she  performs.  Unnecessary  inspections  and 
duplication  of  effort  are  thereby  eliminated,  especially  where  another  inspection  occurs  later  in  the 
work  process.  This  can  provide  for  greater  efficiency,  increase  the  pride  of  ownership  among 
technicians  and  reduce  personnel  requirements. 

The  Panel  beheves  it  is  imperative  that  NASA  maintain  a  high  level  of  safety  consciousness 
in  all  its  activities.  Safety  fijnctions  cannot  be  allowed  to  become  "routine."  The  safety  organization 
must  maintain  its  independence  if  it  is  to  function  effectively.  It  is  vital  that  NASA  management 
continues  its  dedication  to  risk  reduction  and  risk  management  if  NASA's  research  and  exploration 
programs  are  to  be  successful. 

There  is  the  distinct  possibility  that  over-zealous  reductions  in  the  work  force  and  NASA 
budgets,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  tight  schedule  pressures,  may  introduce  increased  levels 
of  risk  and  jeopardize  Space  Shuttle  safety  NASA  cannot  continue  to  launch  Space  Shuttles  back- 
to-back  and  compress  schedules  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  its  work  force  to  a  bare  minimum. 
The  flexibility  to  absorb  unexpected  launch  delays  may  be  lost.     As  a  result  of  the  NASA 
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Administration's  and  Panel's  concerns,  we  have  created  tiiree  task  teams  from  the  Panel  to  monitor 
and  assess  the  Space  Shuttle  Program  during  the  critical  restructuring  period.  One  team  is  charged 
with  reviewing  the  operations  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  (KSC)  and  taking  the  "pulse"  of  the 
work  force.  This  team  was  at  KSC  last  Friday  and  spoke  with  technicians  and  management.  The 
personnel  at  KSC  are  as  dedicated  as  ever,  but  the  constant  stress,  pressures  and  uncertainties  are 
leading  to  a  lowering  of  morale. 

The  second  team  is  looking  at  the  impact  of  reduced  budgets  and  tighter  schedules  on  the 
ability  of  the  Space  Shuttle  to  support  the  assembly  and  operation  of  the  International  Space  Station. 
The  third  team  is  assessing  the  potential  safety  impacts  from  NASA  restructuring  and  the  transition 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  Program  to  a  single  prime  contractor. 

While  it  is  still  too  early  to  assess  the  implications  of  program  restructuring  including 
adopting  a  single  prime  contractor,  there  are  some  factors  which  must  be  considered: 

1.  Already  implemented  reorganizations  and  reductions  in  the  work  force  have  led  to  unrest 
and  uncertainty  among  the  NASA  and  contractor  personnel.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  further 
significant  reductions,  unless  carefully  planned  and  implemented  by  operating  management,  can 
lead  to  severe  problems.  It  is  impossible  to  define  clearly  at  what  point  the  Program  will  cross  over 
from  safe  to  unsafe  conditions,  but  this  crossover  will  surely  occur  if  such  a  process  were  allowed 
to  proceed  uncontrolled. 

2.  Since  the  Challenger  accident,  the  surfacing  and  resolution  of  problems  and  issues  within 
the  Program  has  been  exemplary  In  order  to  continue  safe  operations,  the  ability  to  surface 
mistakes  and  errors  without  retribution  must  be  maintained.  In  any  organization,  there  is  some 
tendency  to  avoid  acknowledging  errors  in  order  to  "save  face."  This  has  not  been  the  case  in  the 
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Space  Shuttle  Program.  This  is  attributable  to  the  current  system  of  "checks  and  balances"  between 
the  contractors  and  the  NASA  employees  responsible  for  oversight  functions.  Deletion  or 
weakening  of  this  cross-checking  can  adversely  affect  Shuttle  safety. 

3.  As  the  Shuttle  fleet  ages,  the  amount  of  unplanned  Space  Shuttle  processing  work  will 
continue  to  grow.  Maintenance  and  replacement  of  components  and  systems  will  become 
increasingly  difficult.  In  some  cases,  Space  Shuttle  systems  will  need  to  be  redesigned  because  the 
components  are  no  longer  manufactured  and  cannot  be  repaired.  In  other  instances,  the  Space 
Shuttle  systems  or  processes  are  forced  to  be  modified  as  a  result  of  federal  and/or  local  government 
environmental  laws  and  regulations.  Lack  of  spares  or  the  unavailability  of  system  components  will 
lead  to  logistics  problems  and  the  increased  likelihood  of  "cannibalization"  of  parts  and  components 
in  order  to  support  launch  schedules. 

4.  In  March  of  this  year.  Endeavour  was  launched  missing  some  washers.  Experienced 
workers  had  certified  that  the  washers  had  been  installed  on  four  bolts  when  they  had  not. 
Complacency  is  a  possible  contributing  factor  to  this  incident,  but  the  added  stress  caused  by  talk 
of  Shuttle  "privatization,"  possible  government  shutdown,  personnel  furloughs  and  NASA 
restructunng  may  have  played  a  role.  Such  distractions  are  inevitable  as  long  as  these  issues  remain 
unresolved. 

5.  The  Space  Shuttle  will  always  be  a  developmental  vehicle.  As  such,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  experience  of  personnel  who  have  been  with  the  program  for  a  considerable  time.  Safety 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  a  reasonable  cadre  of  these  knowledgeable  people  remains  with  the 
Program. 
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As  a  result  of  re-inventing  government  and  budget  cutting  exercises  underway,  ail  federal 
agencies  are  going  through  downsizing  and  reorganization.  The  NASA  Administrator,  Mr.  Dan 
Goldin,  has  the  difficult  task  of  developing  plans  to  accomplish  these  goals  while  still  maintaining 
safe  Space  Shuttle  operations.  The  Shuttle  program  has  recognized  the  need  to  economize  and  has 
made  numerous  changes  to  streamline  processing  and  operations.  To  date  safety  has  not  been 
adversely  affected  because  down-sizing  and  streamlining  efforts  have  been  accomplished  prudently. 
In  fact,  the  implementation  of  safety  improvements  currently  in  development,  such  as  the  Block  II 
Main  Engines,  should  result  in  even  safer  Space  Shuttle  Operations. 

One  immediate  impact  of  lessened  resources  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Shuttle 
flights  per  year  from  eight  to  seven.  With  the  importance  of  the  joint  U.S. /Russian  missions  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Space  Station  assembly  process,  however,  this  does  not  necessarily  relieve  any 
pressure  on  the  schedule.  We  continue  to  believe  that  NASA  must  maintain  a  philosophy  of  "Safety 
First,  Schedule  Second."  If  it  does,  and  NASA  approaches  planned  reductions  with  care,  a 
successful  transition  to  a  single  prime  contractor  for  Shuttle  operations  can  be  safely  accomplished 
if  no  less  than  three  to  five  years  are  allocated  to  the  process.  Nevertheless,  NASA  must  continue 
to  maintain  full  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  readiness  of  the  Space  Shuttle  to  proceed  to 
launch  if  safe  operations  are  to  continue. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  or 
discuss  any  matters  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Next  up  is  Dr.  Hans  Mark  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Austin. 
Dr.  Mark? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  HANS  MARK,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AERO- 
SPACE ENGINEERING  AND  ENGINEERING  MECHANICS,  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  AT  AUSTIN 

Dr.  Mark.  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  a  pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  be 
here  today  to  participate  in  this  hearing,  the  importance  of  which 
I  need  only  note,  because  both  Chairman  Walker  and  former  Chair- 
man Brown  are  here  to  listen  to  us,  and  to  deal  with  this  important 
subject  of  how  you  operate  safely  this  vehicle  that  we've  called  the 
Space  Shuttle.  I  have  a  written  statement  which  I've  submitted  for 
the  record,  sir,  and — 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included. 

Dr.  Mark.  Let  me  just  summarize  it  orally  very,  very  briefly.  I 
think  that  in  the  past  30  years,  I've  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  safety  of  flight  business.  I  spent  eight  years  as  Director  of  the 
NASA-Ames  Research  Center  in  California.  We  had  about  20  air- 
planes assigned  to  us  during  those  eight  years,  and  we  had,  during 
the — with  thousands  of  flying  hours,  had  only  really  one  accident 
that  was  caused  by  lack  of  training  of  a  ground  controller.  I  was 
on  the  Apollo  13  Accident  Investigation  Board. 

And  most  recently,  I've  been  a  member  of  a  Blue  Ribbon  Panel 
that  the  Air  Force  has  established  to  look  at  its  safety  of  flight. 

I've  got  a  couple  of  copies  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  Report  here 
for  the  Committee,  which  I  will  leave  with  you.  And  I'll  come  back 
to  this  in  a  minute  because  I  think  some  of  the  things  we've  found 
are  relevant  to  the  questions  that  have  been  raised. 

I  really  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  Dr.  Johnstone  has  already 
said.  There  are  certain  principles  that  need  to  be  heeded  in  such 
a  transition.  One  of  them  is  that  safety  is  a  line  management  func- 
tion. It  is  not  something  that  you  can  delegate  to  an  organization 
and  say,  well  you  guys  take  care  of  it.  It  is  something  that  every- 
body in  the  line  management  has  to  heed,  has  to  be  personally  re- 
sponsible for. 

To  give  you  an  example,  the  way  we  had  the  thing  organized  at 
Ames,  the  safety  officer  of  our  Flight  Operations  Branch  was  one 
of  the  test  pilots.  It  was  not  somebody  whose  job  was  safety.  It  was 
the  test  pilot's  job,  the  safety  officer's  job,  who  was  also  a  test  pilot, 
to  see  to  it  that  the  rules  and  regulations  that  we  promulgated 
were  actually  enforced. 

In  the  Air  Force,  the  same  thing  happens.  Every  squadron  has 
a  safety  officer  who  is  an  active  pilot.  Every  Wing  has  a  flight  safe- 
ty officer  who  is  an  active  pilot  doing  that  job  for  a  year,  and  then 
goes  back  to  the  business  of  fljdng.  And  so  embedding  safety  in  the 
management  is  I  think  of  primary  importance. 

That  this  works  in  the  Air  Force  is  illustrated  in  a  chart  that  I 
left  in  my  written  statement.  The  accident  rate  today  is  one-third 
of  what  it  was  20  years  ago.  Even  though  we  have  problems,  the 
accident  rate  has  gone  down  since  1975  by  a  factor  of  three.  And 
it  is  because  this  principle  is  heeded. 

The  second  principle  is  this.  Accidents  are  most  often  caused  by 
human  failure.  Very  few  accidents  are  now  the  result  of  unantici- 
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pated  equipment  problems.  Most  of  the  time,  it  happens  that  some- 
one doesn't  follow  procedures,  something  is  left  out,  and  you've  all 
heard  these  stories.  Two  things  follow  from  that. 

One  is  that  training,  training  for  safety  becomes  very  important. 
The  Air  Force,  for  instance,  runs  training  programs  for  Wing  Safe- 
ty Officers.  The  Air  Force  Safety  Agency  does  an  excellent  job  doing 
that,  and  this  is  something  that  I  think  in  this  transition,  one 
ought  to  pick  up  and  look  at  the  training  of  people  to  deal  with 
safety  problems,  problems  that  are  clearly  going  to  affect  safety. 

The  second  one  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  has  to  do  with 
morale.  Morale  is  an  intangible  and  yet  you  know  it  when  you  see 
it.  One  of  the  things  we've  found  out  in  our  review  of  the  Air  Force 
Safety  Program  led  to  a  recommendation  we  made  in  our  report 
that  I  want  to  read  to  you  because  I  think  it  bears  on  the  situation 
here.  The  Air  Force  is  downsizing,  as  is  NASA.  That's  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Our  twelfth  recommendation  is  to  review  the  safety  impact  of  re- 
duced manning  and  reduced  aircraft  numbers,  while  there  has  been 
no  change  in  operational  requirements. 

And  that  is  happening  in  the  Air  Force  today,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  concerned  about  it,  and  why  we  made  this  recommendation. 

I  think  when  you  do  such  a  transition,  you  need  to  do  it  in  such 
a  way  that  you  don't  overload  people,  that  you  don't  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do  their  jobs  on  reasonable  time  scales. 

It  is  terribly  important  for  the  management  to  be  honest,  for  the 
management  to  tell  people  what's  happening  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  the  management  to  see  to  it  that  when  the  contract  is  imple- 
mented, experienced  and  talented  people  are  retained. 

I've  gone  through  a  number  of  contractor  operations  myself  of 
turning  things  over  to  contractors.  Those  are  the  things  that  must 
be  watched. 

One  final  point.  Inevitably,  some  people  are  going  to  be  unhappy 
about  the  change,  and  therefore  it  is  also  important  to  make  sure 
that  security  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  possible  sabotage.  I 
don't  want  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on  this  but  that  is  always  a 
possibility  and  we  need  to  be  careful  about  that.  There  is  simply 
too  much  at  stake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that's  the  completion  of  my  statement.  I'd  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Mark  follows:] 
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Testimony  Delivered  Before  The  Space  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 

Science,  Space  and  Technology,  United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Hans  Mark 

September  27, 1995 


Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for 
me  to  appear  before  you.  My  name  is  Hans  Mark  and  I  am  a  Professor  of  Aerospace 
Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanics  at  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  From  1969 
to  1977, 1  served  as  director  of  the  NASA- Ames  Research  Center  and  from  1981  and  1984, 
I  was  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  NASA.  During  my  service  in  NASA,  I  was  directly 
involved  first  in  the  development  of  the  space  shuttle  and  later  in  its  operation.  I  am 
therefore  quite  familiar  with  all  aspects  of  the  space  shuttle  system  and  its  management. 

In  the  past  thirty  years,  I  have  also  been  involved  in  issues  related  to  safety  of  flight 
of  both  aircraft  and  spacecraft  a  number  of  times.  During  the  years  that  I  headed  the 
NASA-Ames  Research  Center  more  than  twenty  aircraft  were  assigned  to  the  Center. 
Some  of  these  were  experimental  aircraft  and  others  were  conventional  ones  operated  for 
research  purposes.  We  therefore  had  to  be  seriously  concerned  about  safety  of  flight.  In 
1970, 1  served  as  a  member  of  the  Investigation  Board  that  was  established  to  explain  what 
happened  to  the  Apollo  13  mission.  Most  recenUy,  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Panel  established  by  the  Air  Force  to  look  at  flight  safety  procedures.  An 
executive  summary  of  the  report  and  our  reconunendations  are  attached.  This  report  was 
delivered  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  on  September  5, 1995. 

On  March  16, 1995, 1  appeared  before  this  committee  to  testify  on  the  organization 
of  the  space  shuttle  program  and  how  the  vehicles  should  be  operated.  In  my  statement  I 
supported  the  plan  NASA  is  now  developing  to  turn  the  operation  of  the  space  shuttie  over 
to  a  prime  contractor.  I  have  been  arguing  that  this  should  be  done  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  I  am  very  pleased  that  NASA  is  finally  doing  the  right  thing.  Last  March  I  said  that 
the  risks  inherent  in  the  management  change  that  NASA  is  proposing  can  be  dealt  with  in  a 
appropriate  maimer.  My  purpose  today  is  to  outline  some  principles  that,  I  believe  must  be 
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heeded  to  turn  over  the  operation  of  the  space  shuttle  to  a  single  prime  contractor  in  a  safe 
and  effective  manner. 

The  first  principle  is  that  any  organization  that  operates  aircraft  or  spacecraft  must 
recognize  that  safety  is  a  line  management  function.  It  is  not  something  that  should  be 
delegated  to  a  separate  organization.  Rather  the  niles  established  and  the  measures  taken 
that  insure  safety  of  flight  must  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  functioning  of  the  organization. 
Let  me  give  you  two  examples:  At  the  NASA-Ames  Research  Center,  there  is  a  Flight 
Operations  Branch  responsible  for  operating  the  Center's  aircraft.  The  Branch  has  a  safety 
officer  who  is  one  of  the  active  pilots  and  it  is  his  job  to  see  to  it  that  the  safety  regulations 
we  had  established  were  followed.  A  similar  system  exists  in  the  Air  Force.  Each 
squadron  has  a  safety  officer  who  is  an  active  pilot  in  that  squadron.  Each  wing  has  a 
safety  officer  who  woiks  full  time  on  safety  but  who  was  assigned  form  an  active  flying 
position  to  the  safety  post  and  who  will  return  to  flight  status  once  the  tour  as  safety  officer 
is  completed.  That  this  system  works  well  is  best  illustrated  by  the  results.  In  my  eight 
years  at  Ames  during  which  our  airplanes  flew  thousands  of  hours,  we  had  a  single 
accident,  a  midair  collision  caused  by  lack  of  training  of  a  Navy  air  traffic  controller  at 
Moffett  Field.  The  Air  Force  also  has  an  excellent  flight  safety  record.  This  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  1  which  slows  the  accident  rate  per  100,000  flying  hours  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  There  has  been  substantial  improvement  since  1975,  the  overall  accident  rate  in 
1995  being  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  twenty  years  earlier. 

In  view  of  this,  my  first  recommendation  is  that  NASA  must  insist  that  the  safety 
function  be  tightly  embedded  in  the  line  management  organization  of  the  contractor  chosen 
to  operate  the  space  shuttle. 

A  second  principle  can  be  drawn  from  the  recognition  that  today  most  aircraft 
accidents  are  caused  by  the  failure  of  people  to  follow  the  rules.  These  "human"  or  "pilot" 
errors  have  dominated  aircraft  accident  rates  for  a  number  of  years.  It  follows  therefore 
that  appropriate  and  detailed  safety  training  for  all  people  involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
space  shuttle  must  be  provided.  NASA  must  insist  that  the  contractor  selected  to  operate 
the  space  shuttle  establish  comprehensive  safety  training  programs  for  all  people  associated 
with  the  operational  aspect  of  the  contract  The  training  system  operated  by  the  Air  Force 
Safety  Agency  (AFSA)  may  be  a  good  model  for  the  contractor. 
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In  addition  lo  training,  morale  is  also  a  very  important  consideration.  Personnel 
reductions  in  the  federal  govenmient  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Both  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  are  committed  to  reducing  the  size  of  the  government  and  NASA  must  be 
very  careful  to  make  certain  that  personnel  reductions  and  personnel  changes  do  not 
adversely  affect  safety  of  flight  The  Air  Force  is  also  managing  personnel  reductions  and 
the  Blue  Ribbon  panel  found  grounds  for  concern  that  safety  may  be  compromised. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  Air  Force,  personnel  reductions  have  not  been  accompanied  by 
reductions  in  requirements.  There  is  some  evidence,  in  fact,  that  the  Air  Force  is  now 
being  asked  to  do  more  with  less  and  the  Panel  concluded  that  this  may  eventually  affect 
safety  of  flight  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Blue  Ribbon  panel  made  the  recommendation 
that  the  Air  Force  "Review  the  safety  impact  of  reduced  manning  and  aircraft  ntunbers 
while  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  operational  requirements." 

In  making  the  transition  to  a  contractor  operated  space  shuttle,  NASA  must  make 
certain  that  adequate  manpower  is  available  to  sustain  the  plaimed  flight  rate.  I  have 
caiefiilly  smdied  NASA's  plan  for  the  transition  to  contractor  operations  and  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  NASA  people  in  leading  positions.  One  of  the  objectives  of 
making  the  transition  to  a  contractor  operation  is  to  "Reduce  Operations  Costs". 
Ultimately,  this  objective  can  only  be  achieved  by  making  manpower  reductions.  These 
have  to  be  very  carefully  managed  in  order  to  make  certain  that  safety  of  flight  is  preserved 
and  ultimately  enhanced. 

I  have  two  recommendations  about  personnel  policies  that  should  be  implemented 
in  the  transition  that  will  help  to  maintain  safety  of  flight  There  are  now  a  great  many 
people  both  on  the  civil  service  payroll  and  in  the  employ  of  the  several  contractors  now 
operating  the  space  shuttle,  who  are  both  very  experienced  and  highly  competent  It  is 
important  to  identify  these  people  early  on  and  to  make  certain  that  the  prime  contractor 
eventually  selected  to  operate  the  space  shuttle  hire  as  many  of  these  people  as  possible. 
The  most  important  factor  that  causes  low  morale  is  the  fear  of  unemployment  Therefore, 
guaranteeing  continued  employment  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  low  morale.  Having  been 
involved  in  several  contractor  transitions  during  my  years  working  for  NASA,  I  know  that 
what  I  have  recommended  here  can  be  done  if  the  management  pays  proper  attention  to  the 
problem. 

My  second  recommendation  is  that  NASA  must  enhance  inspection  and  security 
measures  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  during  the  transition.  While  negative  effects  on 
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morale  can  be  mitigated  by  the  steps  I  have  already  suggested,  it  is  inevitable  that  some 
people  may  become  very  upset  by  the  proposed  changes.  Thus,  sabotage  cannot  be  ruled 
out.  It  only  takes  one  person  to  do  incalculable  damage  to  an  operation  such  as  the  space 
shuttle.  Therefore,  I  recommend  that  security  and  inspection  activities  should  be 
substantially  enhanced  during  the  transition  process. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  let  me  conclude  by  saying  once 
again  that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  on  making  the  transition  of  the  space  shuttle  operation 
from  the  current  management  structure  to  a  single  operational  contractor.  I  believe  that  if 
the  proper  steps  are  taken,  this  transition  can  be  managed  without  compromising  the  safety 
of  flight 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions. 
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BLUE  RIBBON  PANEL  REPORT 
EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  Cliief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  convened  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel 
to  review  aviation  safety  in  the  Air  Force.  The  Terms  of  Reference 
broadly  defined  the  scope  of  the  review  and  gave  the  Panel  authority 
to  examine  Air  Force  safety  organizations  and  procedures  without 
restriction.  Further,  the  Panel  was  empowered  to  look  at  all  safety 
doctunents  and  to  talk  with  any  and  all  Air  Force  personnel  relevant 
to  the  Panel's  mission.  Specific  attention  was  directed  to  mishaps 
that  cause  loss  of  life  or  destruction  of  an  aircraft. 

The  Panel  developed  a  questionnaire  to  which  over  600  Air  Force 
people  responded  and  also  visited  twenty  Air  Force  organizations 
(Major  Commands,  Numbered  Air  Force,  Wings,  and  Squadrons)  with 
operational  missions.  The  Panel  also  reviewed  Air  Force  safety 
organizations  and  staffs. 

The  Panel  conducted  a  thorough  review  of  the  Air  Force  safety 
philosophy,  the  use  of  privileged  information  in  mishap 
investigations,  safety  organization  and  staffing,  the  availability  of 
adequate  resources,  human  factors  and  other  safety  related  matters. 

Two  major  conclusions  emerged  firom  this  review. 

1)  The  organizational  structure  of  the  Air  Force  Safety  effort  - 
both  in  the  prevention  and  in  the  investigation  of  mishaps  >  is 
appropriate  for  a  military  organization.  Combat  efficiency  must 
have  first  priority  for  the  Air  Force  and  this  means  that  the 
responsibility  for  flight  safety  must  be  lodged  in  the  military 
command  structure. 

2)  The  Safety  Investigation  Board  process  must  be 
strengthened  to  ensure  that  the  report  of  the  Board  reflects 
precisely  the  results  of  the  investigation  and  can  not  changed  by  the 
people  in  the  chain  of  command.  It  is  the  strongly  held  view  of  the 
panel  that  the  integrity  of  the  process  depends  upon  the 
independence  of  the  SIB  and  an  open  Command  endorsement 
process. 

The  Panel  would  like  to  express  sincere  thanks  to  all  those  in  the  Air 
Force  who  assisted  the  panel  in  this  review. 
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4.0  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  summarizes  the  recommendations  made  in  the  report.  The  panel 
recommends  the  Air  Force: 

1)  Continue  to  vigorously  protect  privileged  information  as  applied  to 
the  SIB  process. 

2)  Combine  and  collocate  AF/SE  and  AFSA- 

3)  Consider  making  AFSA/CC  a  Major  GeneraL 

4)  Provide  means  and  accoimtability  for  insuring  human  factors 
integration  into  the  acquisition  of  new  weapon  systems. 

5)  Establish  a  centralized  Air  Staff  responsibility  for  the  integration  of 
the  CHM  program. 

6)  Make  mandatory  AFSA  training  courses  for  SIB  Presidents  and 
Members. 

7)  Update  AFI 9 1-204  -which  defines  Class  A  Mishaps  to: 

(a)  reflect  1990's  aircraft  cost  data 

(b)  redefines  Mishap  classification  criteria 

8)  Kequire  the  SIB  report  reflect  precisely  the  results  of  the 
investigation  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  process. 

9)  Designate  the  MAJCOM  Commander  as  the  Class  A  mishap  SIB 
convening  authority. 

10)  Require  an  experienced  AFSA  representative  to  serve  as  a  voting 
member  on  each  Class  A  SIB. 

11)  Establish  a  comment  and  endorsement  process  for  those  in  the 
chain  of  command  above  the  squadron  or  wing  level. 

12)  Review  the  safety  impact  of  reduced  manning  and  aircraft 
numbers  while  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  operational  requirements. 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Mark.  There  is 
a  vote  on  the  floor  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing,  the  Chair 
neglected  to  seek  authority  to  declare  recesses. 

There's  now  a  necessity  for  the  Chair  to  declare  a  recess,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  given  authority  to  declare  a  recess, 
which  I  intend  to  do  right  now.  Is  there  objection? 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  if  not,  the  subcommittee  is  in  recess 
for  ten  minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order.  It  is 
now  my  honor  to  recognize  General  Stafford  to  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  TOM  STAFFORD, 
STAFFORD,  BURKE,  AND  HECKER,  10006  CAMERON  STREET, 
ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA 

Lt.  General  Stafford.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I'm  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  today  to  discuss  my  ex- 
periences and  views  and  how  they  relate  to  the  issues  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  program,  particularly  restructuring,  streamlining  and  safe- 
ty. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  1980,  I've  become  increasingly  in- 
volved in  private  industry,  serving  primarily  as  a  member  on  the 
boards  of  directors.  Presently  I  serve  on  the  board  of  nine  publicly 
listed  firms  plus  two  private  firms. 

And  I  have  observed  and  been  deeply  involved  in  the  major  re- 
structuring and  streamlining  of  these  industrial  firms  become  com- 
petitive in  the  world  marketplace. 

And  today,  many  of  the  United  States'  industrial  firms  are  the 
most  competitive  in  the  world.  And  in  many  of  the  market  seg- 
ments, they  are  producing  a  quality  product  with  far  fewer  man- 
agers, supervisors,  and  workers  than  was  ever  imagined  15  years 
ago. 

The  private  sector  industrial  restructuring  over  these  past  15 
years  has  involved  management,  the  research  and  development 
processes  and  production  techniques,  has  shown  that  numerous 
layers  of  management  and  supervision  can  actually  detract  from 
producing  a  quality  product  in  a  timely  fashion. 

A  similar  conclusion  can  be  made  with  respect  to  many  of 
NASA's  operations,  including  the  Space  Shuttle  program  and  re- 
structuring that  is  presently  in  process. 

There's  always  a  critical  criteria  on  how  to  transition  from  the 
present  mode  of  operation  into  a  streamlined,  more  productive 
mode,  while  still  maintaining  a  required  level  of  safety. 

And  this  afternoon,  Dr.  Littles  has  described  that  he  is  develop- 
ing a  transition  plan  that  will  address  this  issue.  I  know  he's  being 
ably  assisted  by  Mr.  David  Mowberly  of  the  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center,  who  has  worked  for  me  on  several  committees  that  I  have 
chaired,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  he'll  do  an  absolutely  superb  job 
in  that  transition. 

In  reviewing  history  concerning  military  aircraft  for  safe  oper- 
ations, the  Air  Force  determined  in  the  early  1960s  that  more  wear 
and  tear  was  being  done  to  the  aircraft  by  pulling  them  apart  for 
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inspections  every  one  hundred  hours  than  damage  incurred  just  in 
normal  flight  operations. 

And  today,  all  three  military  services  perform  maintenance  based 
on  cycles  and  a  time-part  replacement  criteria. 

The  airline  industry  has  certainly  perfected  these  techniques  and 
has  a  superb  safety  record. 

And  lessons  learned  from  both  the  military  aircraft  operations 
and  maintenance  should  be  very  valid  in  this  streamlining  effort. 

Last  year,  the  Administration  directed  a  major  Federal  Labora- 
tory review  and  I  chaired  the  Committee  for  Human  Space  Flight 
area.  That  included  Johnson,  Marshall,  Kennedy  and  Stennis. 

In  the  research  and  development  area  that  we  reviewed,  we 
found  that  the  manager  to  engineer  ratio  varied  from  3.2  to  3.7  to 
one. 

And  correspondingly,  in  the  private  sector,  for  these  functions  is 
typically  ten  or  twelve  to  one,  and  it  can  go  as  high  as  15  to  one. 

And  Mr.  Goldin  has  set  forth  a  goal  of  ten  to  one,  and  that  is 
in  the  budget  that  you've  seen  presented  to  you.  While  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  Space  Shuttle  involves  research  and  development, 
some  of  these  restructuring  efforts  in  the  ratios  going  higher  I  feel 
will  not  have  a  major  impact  on  safety. 

In  closing,  I'll  reiterate  that  reduced  layers  of  management  and 
supervision,  and  empowering  the  technicians,  if  done  properly,  will 
not  reduce  safety  of  operations,  and  it  will  carry  out  the  goal  of 
streamlining  the  Space  Shuttle  program. 

There  will  always  be  risk  in  human  space  flight,  and  I  have  cer- 
tainly encountered  a  few  of  those  in  my  four  flights  that  I  flew. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  current  NASA  management  has  the  abil- 
ity to  carry  out  the  task  that  is  put  before  it. 

And  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  make  my  brief  statement 
here  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Thank  you  very  much,  General  Stafford. 

And  thank  you  again,  to  the  other  members  of  the  panel,  which 
I  think  is  most  enlightening  and  certainly  crystallizes  where  the  is- 
sues are. 

I  understand  we  are  going  to  be  having  another  vote  on  the  floor 
relatively  promptly,  but  I  think,  because  the  bell  has  not  rung,  I 
will  jdeld  myself  five  minutes  and  recognize  myself  for  questions 
first,  and  then  as  other  members  show  up,  either  before  the  vote 
or  after  the  vote,  they  will  be  recognized  as  well. 

Dr.  Littles,  I'll  be  very  candid  and  honest  with  you. 

[Bell  rings.] 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  we  will  now  recess,  and  I'll  be  candid 
and  honest  after  the  recess,  just  as  I  would  have  been  had  the  bell 
not  rung. 

[Laughter.] 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order.  The 
members,  panelists,  and  guests  will  please  take  their  seats. 

I  am  informed  by  the  folks  on  the  floor  that  we  will  have  enough 
peace  and  quiet  to  finish  this  hearing  without  further  interruption, 
so  I  would  like  to  apologize  for  our  unseemly  exits  the  last  two 
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times.  I  don't  think  it  will  happen  again  today.  I  yield  myself  five 
minutes. 

Dr.  Littles,  I  think  that  the  page  and  a  half  worth  of  testimony 
that  you  have  given  on  a  very  serious  subject  is  woefully  inad- 
equate. It  doesn't  answer  the  serious  questions  that  this  panel  has, 
and  I  think  the  public  and  NASA  employees  have,  about  how  all 
of  this  downsizing  is  affecting  shuttle  safety,  not  only  after  we  go 
to  the  single  prime  contractor,  but  during  the  period  of  transition 
from  the  present  arrangement  to  the  single  prime  contractor. 

The  other  witnesses  on  this  panel  today,  and  specifically  Dr. 
Mark  and  Mr.  Johnstone,  have  talked  about  specific  concerns  that 
they  have  relative  to  what  will  be  going  on  to  ensure  the  shuttle's 
safety  from  now  through  the  time  the  transition  to  a  single  prime 
contractor  occurs. 

Your  testimony  answers  none  of  this.  This  is  more  something 
that  could  be  written  by  the  public  relations  department  over  at 
NASA  than  testimony  to  your  Oversight  Subcommittee  on  a  very, 
very  serious  subject. 

Now,  I  had  not  planned  to  have  a  second  hearing  on  this  subject 
but  because  NASA  has  decided  to  be  so  unspecific  relative  to  these 
concerns,  I  am  going  to  have  a  second  hearing  on  this  subject,  and 
you  and  the  other  folks  from  NASA  will  be  invited  to  testify,  re- 
sponding specifically  to  the  concerns  that  Mr.  Johnstone,  Dr.  Mark, 
and  Mr.  Fragola  have  made  relative  to  the  transition  to  a  single 
prime  contractor. 

Now,  as  you  and  most  of  the  other  people  in  this  room  know,  I 
have  been  one  who  has  been  very  strongly  opposed  to  congressional 
micromanaging  of  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  will  be  very  honest  with  you,  Mr.  Littles.  This  type  of  state- 
ment with  its  lack  of  specificity  in  answering  the  concerns  that 
have  been  raised  on  this  subject  is  one  of  the  things  that  invites 
congressional  micromanagement. 

And  so  that  we  don't  get  into  this,  I'm  going  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity some  time  within  the  next  month  or  six  weeks  or  so  to  be 
much  more  specific  in  responding  to  these  subjects. 

But  you  may  rest  assured  that  we're  going  to  have  a  second  hear- 
ing on  this  subject  before  this  Congress  adjourns,  and  hopefully 
that  will  happen  before  Thanksgiving.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time.  The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Littles,  at  the  time 
that  the  budget  resolution  came  out,  NASA  issued  a  statement  on 
the  impact  of  the  cuts  that  it  contained,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  the  NASA  statement  into 
the  record. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Without  objection. 

[The  material  follows:] 
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FT  1996  CONQRE8SIOWAL  BUDGET  MftOMTTMyW  MDPCTIOW  g^CiWMVa 

Since  1903,  liABA  haa  i«(tiie*4  lt«  flT»-7ear  Imdf  ct  plan  br  80%  bj  raicpplag 
profraBM,  •Hmtniting  tov^sloiltjr  efhuts,  zcdudaf  tupport  mmtiMts  tad 
cQaduetiai  two  «aiplofee  bojonta'-aaTiai  tli*  Ameilcaa  taiptjrvr  avvlf  $40B. 
Tbe  Prccidcnt'a  PT  1086  bodgct  pita  for  NASA  ciDa  for  aa  tddMloaal  ehallas|a 
to  rednce  Agency  apendlng  by  $5B  through  PT  3000. 

Tba  Prealdeat'a  lO^eax  balaaood  bodfot  plan  mtlatiOao  lUftA'a  FT  X996-FT 
3000  budgot  Bt  lovtls  pwipoMd  la  rabraaiy  1M9«  aad  i*«t«f<««  the  NASA 
budget  frota  FT  3001-FT  3006  at  BpFffOKlaatiriF  $188  la  ooti^a  aanuaQj-, 
^hUa  making  room  for  iacrcaaat  foy  fandMnoiital  acicwttflc  teaeaiah.  Th« 
Preoidfsit't  i&ycar  plan  relafsreoa  tbo  Mmialatxatioa'a  view  that  NASA 
reaaoreb,  ^erelopmeat  oad  toehaOtofF  iarootmcat*  n^naeat  a  oltloti 
laTaatmeat  Is  tbe  Ntttloa'a  ewroat  aad  ftttore  eoavetttivoncBB. 

Rcapoadiag  to  tha  Proaldoat'i  ohaDeagt,  NABA  coadueted  a  elz-moatb. 
lataaaKe  Z«ro  Bmo  Kariow.  aad  hM  •aeaaaoftdly  idaatlfled  $9B  la  aarlaga  to 
be  aehlrred  thnragb  nreepfaag  aaaagimaat  aad  oigaalsatloaal  chtagoe  erar 
tbe  next  Btc  Toaxa,  While  pregtam  ettdaaolaa  an  aehlerad,  aeaa  of  the 
content  of  )f ABA'o  eittleal  eoro  ptognaw  la  Mlaaoe  tad  eaptonUoa  ta 
eliailaoted  to  oohiafve  tho  foductloao.    Tho  Zero  Baaa  reduetiona  are  to  b« 
aoeoapUahed  la  •arnil  eategoilMit 

o  EfBoieaelea 

o  ReatructuilBg 

o  Pfivatiastioa 

e  Canamefoliyisatloa 

o  Ootsoureiag 

o  Der^nlitiOB 

o  Paifnauaeo-baaod  eoatrootiag 

Tbe  Zcso  Baae  Review  proMTvat  NAlA'a  m^er  iattftlUtleaf,  dtflaiag  relca  aad 
ndaaloaa  apedfie  to  each  laataUatiea  la  MooaipUahiag  KABA't  ttftteglc 
entetyri—a -Miaalon  to  Plaoat  Swth,  Aotoafttttloa,  Rumaa  X^lofatSea  and 
Derelepaicat  of  Bpaee,  Bpaeo  Bolaaco  aad  space  Technology.    KABA'a 
Telttvealiea  efforts  are  oatlmated  to  rcault  in  a  woAfbtcc  xadaetlea  of  38,000* 
30,000  over  tha  aast  flva  yoara.  briajlnf  the  total  1998*3000  job  lOM  ondof 
the  eajraat  NASA  plaa  to  approadnatcly  S6.000.  NABA'o  lOiavaatloa  o^eetlve 
U  to  preduoo  a  laoaer.  more  otBeiant  Agency  whUo  preaarvlag  NABA'a  heritage 
of  azeeUcaee  la  raoeareh  aad  derelopmaat  aad  deUTOiy  of  taraeflta  to  the 
Nation. 
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2. 

Tbt  rr  1996  OoagroMdoniJ  Budfat  KwoUiUon  attodate*  a  ■IgBlfloaBUjr  higher 
NABA  flre-TMr  raduoUea-tottUlac  mppnaiauLfty  $8.aB-whiGb  wouM  cripple 
Bujof  eleiBeats  of  the  NASA  Instttntloa  ib4  tnmeate  the  UiTeitBcat  in  Aitun 
U.6.  eonpetltlTeneu  la  eeroepaee  teehaelegf .    Among  y|f  ■MgHfly  »<da9^yna 
tTTfTT*  ^*  ^T'tfff**'!  Ifty  tfln^ttea  imirHll  ITT  ^1«tfreM  ■»  mmto  enta  In 
the  maalon  to  Planet  «anh.  ftnaaa  Miuttto  ai^d  Aawnaatlaa  PnwimaM.  Tbeta 
Confreetloaal  reduettnas  beread  the  iSB  aavlaga  abaadp  ptaaaed  by  KAIA 
ahould  net  be  tapleaeated; 

o        NASA  baa  already  algalfleaatly^eacoped  Ita  ptaa  fer  the  Uiaaloa 
to  TlHiet  Sazth  tngnm  asd  la  ucorporattng  adraaaad 
teshnelegy  into  the  aMoad  gaaantlon  of  Xaxtb-obaarrlac 
•paeeexaft,  lAloh  vlQ  ashlera  mM^or  eoat  redttatleaa  la  the  accoad 
gaaatatioa  of  Saitb-ebaerrlng  apaeaciaft  altar  FT  2000. 

o        iCABA'a  Zaxo-Basa  atraaaUalag  tffwrU  alrMAp  eavtoion  atxaotttral 
ooaaoUdatlon  of  ^aa«  Shuttla  aativitlaa  Late  a  tlagto  prlae 
Boatvaot  wUob  vin  jrleUI  Mbataatlal  aavlaCB  whUa  allU  «B«ailng 
lli  f  afa  and  afBelast  epttftttoB.  Fufthar  rednetloBa  la  the  ihattla 
Pregnia  piier  to  atabtUiMtSoa  of  opailaaoe  aader  a  alagle 
eeatraetor  voold  be  oawtaa. 

o  KASA't  cuttlag-«dge  reieajcb  and  deretopaaat  la  •aroaautlca  haa 
feiged  partaeiahlpe  with  V.9.  tedaatij  lereraglag  total  Ratlwul 
xeaoureaa  to  advaaaad  aa  aafOMtrtlea  ladaatiy  vhelh  eoatifhatea 
one  mUUea  high-duality  Joba  to  the  tJ.S.  eooaeay  aad  |SO>8(0  la 
VS.  aeroapaoe  aakperto  aaaually.  It  la  ezltleal  to  preMfta  the  VS. 
ability  to  eaapete  Ibr  the  poet-9001  alreraft  oiarilet  wUah  eeuld 
produee  $9609  la  aalea  and  IBO.OOO  joba. 

rundlag  radttott0aa  aatttmad  la  the  IT  1998  .Coagreaalonal  Badget  Reaolutlaa 
we  attlauted  to  icauh  total  n.8.  aayBcpM*  job  loaaea  appioaehlag  70.000  tad 
threaten  aerese  eontractlon  or  eSoeoia  of  XABAfleld  lafUBattoaa  eagagad  la 
toleaoe  aad  aexoaaatiea.  The  redactlona  enrlalenad  la  the  FT  1996 
Coagreaaioaal  Bndgat  Refotatloa  go  too  tw;  la  the  preaa  to  aiMerc  budget 
reduetloaa.  the  RcaohiUoa  thieatoaa  AmdasiOStal  dlolecotloa  la  Ualted  SUtea 
inreataieat  In  reaeaseh  aad  technology,  the  key  to  the  eeeaesilc  proopeilty 
aad  aceority  of  ftitnre  genentleoa  of  Amarieaaa. 

NAiA'i  pUa  fOr  flvo-year  faduetloaa  totaOlag  $9B  wia  atihlere  ehaagea  which 
are  both  reapoaalble  aad  prndaat,  aad  eaa  be  taapleaeated  la  a  eflbetl^ 
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Mr.  Hall.  And  with  respect  to  the  shuttle,  NASA  stated,  quote, 
NASA's  zero-based  streamlining  efforts  already  envision  structural 
consolidation  of  Space  Shuttle  activities  into  a  single  prime  con- 
tract which  will  yield  substantial  savings  while  still  ensuring  its 
safe  and  efficient  operation. 

Further  reductions  in  the  shuttle  program  prior  to  stabilization 
of  experience  under  a  single  contractor  would  be  unwise.  Is  it  fair 
to  say  that  you  agree  with  that  statement? 

Dr.  Littles.  Yes,  I  do  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hall.  And  how  long.  Dr.  Littles,  would  it  take  to  conduct  a 
competition  for  a  shuttle  prime  contractor  and  to  sign  a  contract? 

Dr.  Littles.  Our  schedule  right  now  calls  for  us  to  complete  that 
activity  about  this  time  next  year. 

Mr.  Hall.  There  are  folks  who  disagree  with  that,  though,  are 
there  not? 

Dr.  Littles.  I  don't  know  anyone  who  disagrees  with  the  sched- 
ule for  selecting  the  prime.  There's  some  disagreement,  I  think, 
about  the  transition  process. 

Mr.  Hall.  Okay,  well  maybe  that's  what.  Mr.  Johnstone,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel,  has  testified  he 
believes  it'll  take  no  less  than  three  to  five  years  for  a  safe  and  suc- 
cessful transition. 

Dr.  Littles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hall.  And  you  agree  with  that,  to  a  single,  to  a  shuttle 
prime  contractor?  Would  you  agree  with  that  estimate? 

Dr.  Littles.  When  we  made  our  presentation  to  industry,  we 
presented  what  we  anticipated  to  be  the  transition  period.  It  will 
vary  for  various  parts  of  the  program. 

We  think  bringing  the  prime  contractor  on  and  transferring  those 
tasks,  operations  tasks  which  will  be  transferred  to  that  prime  con- 
tractor, will  take  between  one  and  two  years  after  he  comes  on 
board. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  program  which  would  eventually  be 
transition,  and  some  of  those  are  production  activities  that  could 
stretch  out  to  five  years,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hall.  So  I  think  you  heard  my  opening  statement  where  I 
quoted  Bob  Crippen,  former  director  of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
express  his  concerns  in  a  December  1994  interview  with  Space 
News,  Eind  to  refresh  your  memory,  I'll  quote  some  of  that  again. 

"While  additional  cost  reductions  can  be  implemented  without  af- 
fecting flight  safety,  the  rate  at  which  it's  coming  out  has  me  con- 
cerned." 

That's  Crippen's  statement.  He  said,  "I've  expressed  these  con- 
cerns to  upper  level  management.  The  whole  system,  as  I  see  it, 
both  external  to  the  agency  and  internal,  is  to  try  to  drive  the  cost 
down,  he  said.  It's  just  got  to  the  point  where  I'm  not  very  com- 
fortable with  it  anymore." 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Crippen  voiced  that  concern 
even  before  additional  cuts  were  proposed  by  the  Administration 
and  by  the  leadership  in  the  budget  resolution.  How  would  you  re- 
spond to  that,  sir? 

Dr.  Littles.  We're  going  to  do  nothing  in  taking  cuts  in  this  pro- 
gram to  compromise  safety. 
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Our  priorities  in  this  program  are  safety  number  one,  meeting 
the  manifest  number  two,  and  then  cost  reductions. 

The  program's  been  very  successful  over  the  last  three  or  four 
years  in  making  reductions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  a  year  ago, 
a  year-and-a-half  ago,  there  was  some  concern  that  reductions  may 
have  been  taken  too  quickly. 

At  that  point  in  time,  we  formed  independent  teams  and  re- 
viewed the  total  work  force  in  the  program  from  bottom  to  top, 
every  task,  and  assessed  all  the  work  that  was  being  done.  We 
tasked  that  team  with  ensuring  that  we  had  not  taken  cuts  that 
would  compromise  safety. 

The  independent  teams  worked  with  the  projects,  the  NASA 
projects,  and  with  the  contractors,  and  concluded  that  we  had  not 
taken  cuts  at  that  point  in  time  to  compromise  safety. 

We're  using  that  review  as  a  baseline  and  any  changes  that  we 
make  in  the  program  going  through  this  restructuring  will  be 
looked  at  very  carefully  to  make  sure  that  we  don't  delete  some  ac- 
tivity and  delete  some  task  that  compromises  safety. 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  I  think  it's  a  general  statement  that  all  of  us 
would  make  that  we  don't  want  to  compromise  safety. 

Understand  the  position  we  come  from  in  that  we  have  to  lay  it 
on  the  line  here  to  vote  the  appropriations  and  to  set  forth  the  sub- 
stance that  you  used  to  carry  out  a  program  that  you're  assigned 
to  carry  out. 

And  frankly,  during  the  15  years  that  I've  been  here,  I've  sat 
here  and  felt  a  lot  of  times  like  they  were  hammering  me  with  safe- 
ty when  they  really  had  some  places  and  some  fat  they  could  have 
cut  out.  I  can't  accuse  Mr.  Goldin  and  those  who  support  him  and 
back  him  up  on  that  because  of  the  cuts  that  he's  led  the  way  in 
taking  since  '92  or  '93. 

But  it  kind  of  gives  me  a  lot  of  concern  where  a  guy  like  Bob 
Crippen,  who  to  me  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  space  thrust,  to 
say  it's  just  got  to  the  point  where  I'm  not  very  comfortable  with 
it  anymore. 

What  effect  does  that  have  on  personnel,  those  who  were  widely 
quoted  in  many  articles,  what  effect  does  that  have  on  the  folks 
with  whom  you  work? 

Dr.  Littles.  Well,  I  don't  believe  Bob  Crippen  left  this  Agency 
because  of  his  concern  with  the  safety  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Hall,  Not  totally,  but  he  certainly  expressed  himself  along 
that  line. 

Dr.  Littles.  I  totally  agree  that  we  cannot  take  cuts  recklessly, 
that  we  must  imderstand  them  when  we  take  them,  and  we're  very 
conscious  of  that. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  are  doing  is  that  when  we  make 
changes  in  this  program,  when  we  reduce  work  force,  and  this  gets 
back  to  what  Dr.  Mark  said  in  his  testimony,  when  we  cut  the 
work  force,  we're  going  to  cut  a  task  so  that  that  individual  is  not 
required  any  more  to  do  work. 

If  we  didn't  do  that,  then  we  would  run  a  risk  of  safety.  And  we 
are  looking  at  every  task  that's  being  done. 

Mr.  Hall.  I'll  get  back  to  you.  My  time's  expired.  I  yield  back 
what  I  have. 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Dave  Weldon.  Thank  the  Chairman.  Last  month,  I  had  a 
day  long  town  meeting  with  the  employees  of  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter, and  one  theme  that  was  mentioned  repeatedly  is  the  concern 
over  the  safe  operations  of  the  shuttle. 

Now  these  are  the  people  on  the  frontline.  I  believe  they  know 
the  dangers  and  they  know  about  the  safety  concerns  firsthand. 

The  concerns  that  I  have  heard  from  some  of  those  workers  in 
the  trenches  is  that  the  direction  that  NASA  is  taking  towards  a 
new  reorganized  shuttle  program  may  not  provide  the  structure 
necessary  for  retaining  the  same  dedication  to  safety. 

A  good  example  is  what  happened  last  month  with  the  problem 
with  the  0-rings,  and  I  think  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  peo- 
ple came  together  and  were  able  to  identify  the  problem  and  make 
the  necessary  corrections. 

And  I'm  concerned  about  the  possibility  that  we  may  be  sacrific- 
ing that  kind  of  ability  in  this  reorganization  effort.  My  first  ques- 
tion I'd  like  to  direct  to  Dr.  Mark. 

You  stated  in  your  testimony  before  this  Committee  back  in 
March  that  you  fully  supported  NASA's  efforts  to  move  to  a  single 
prime  contractor,  something  you  actually  advocated  ten  years  ago. 

You  go  on  to  express  your  concern  about  safety  and  your  belief 
that  its  consideration  should  be  an  integral  part  of  any  movement 
to  a  single  prime  contractor. 

My  question  is,  since  the  shuttle  is  taxpayer  owned,  what  would 
you  see  as  the  appropriate  roles  for  NASA  and  the  new  single 
prime  contractor  with  respect  to  safety  of  the  shuttle? 

Dr.  Mark.  Dr.  Weldon,  let  me  give  you  some  similar  programs 
that  are  government-owned  but  operated  by  private  contractors 
that  have  safety  problems  but  perhaps  not  as  important  as  the 
shuttle  because  of  the  high  visibility. 

The  Titan  launch  vehicle,  which  the  Air  Force  uses  for  its  heavy 
payloads,  is  operated  out  of  Vandenberg  launch  site,  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base  launch  site  in  California.  It  is  a  contractor-operated 
vehicle.  It  is  operated  by  the  Martin  Company  under  contract  to 
the  Air  Force. 

There  are  very,  very  few  Air  Force  employees  involved  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  Titan  vehicle.  It  is  a  contractor  operation.  It  was 
transitioned  years  and  years  ago. 

We've  done  this  before.  I  think  that  the  problems  that  you  are 
hearing  from  your  constituents  are  serious. 

And  let  me  repeat  what  I  said  a  little  bit  earlier.  If  you  make 
a  transition  from  a  government  operation  to  a  contractor  operation, 
the  important  thing  is  to  do  it  quickly,  don't  stretch  it  out  more 
than  it  has  to  be  stretched  out,  and  I  defer  to  my  friends  here  on 
the  details.  But  you  must  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible  because  you 
have  to  reduce  uncertainty. 

Morale  has  to  do  with  fear  of  unemployment,  with  uncertainty, 
and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  management  tell  the  people 
working  on  the  program,  as  soon  as  they  know  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen, how  things  are  going  to  go. 

And  speed  is  essential.  Somebody  said  the  thing  has  to  come  to 
a  new  equilibrium.  It  can  only  come  to  an  equilibrium  if  there  is 
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a  degree  of  certainty  and  I  think  that's,  to  me,  the  most  important 
factor,  to  do  it  quickly. 

Mr.  Dave  Weldon.  General  Stafford,  would  you  like  to  comment 
on  that  question? 

Lt.  General  Stafford.  Well,  with  respect  to  the  morale  for  the 
workers  as  you  go  through  this  reduction  in  force,  we've  had  sev- 
eral experiences  with  this  in  the  past,  and  one  was  after  the  first 
launch  landing,  Apollo  11,  and  I  was  chief  of  the  astronaut  group 
at  that  time. 

And  we  were  concerned  that  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  safe- 
ty on  the  launch  vehicles  in  those  two  space  craft,  the  lunar  module 
and  the  command  module,  would  suffer.  But  in  spite  of  the  drastic 
cutbacks  we  made  in  the  work  force  at  the  Cape,  the  quality  was 
maintained  throughout. 

There's  always  minor  instances  where  you  can  have  failures,  and 
that  is  part  of  human  space  flight.  But  overall,  with  that  big  down- 
turn, by  and  large  we  did  it  fairly  well. 

Of  course,  you  had  the  Apollo  13  issue,  but  that  was  set  up  really 
to  start  with  a  factor  in  California  before  we  ever  got  there. 

Now,  in  my  own  instance,  on  my  first  launch  attempt,  a  gas  gen- 
erator plastic  plug  was  left  in  there,  and  it  was  signed  off  by  two 
technicians  that  it  was  removed.  And  on  that  first  launch  attempt, 
the  Gemini  6,  Wally  Schirra  and  I  have  the  all  time  record  for 
shutting  down  exactly  T  zero  when  the  fire  and  explosion  broke  out 
down  below,  and  we  had  the  liftoff  signal. 

But  yet,  you  know,  they  had  checks  and  balances.  So  there  is  al- 
ways a  risk,  sir.  But  I'm  convinced  that  with  the  human  reliability 
program  that  NASA  has  in  place,  with  the  positive  approach,  we 
can  go  through  this  downsizing  and  be  productive.  We  have  to  be 
very  judicious,  and  I  think  members  of  this  panel  have  all  said 
that. 

But  I've  experienced  it  before.  We  had  that  after  Apollo  11,  so 
the  operations,  in  my  viewpoint,  can  be  streamlined  and  done  safe- 

ly. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  The 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  just  ask  a  couple 
of  questions  of  Dr.  Littles. 

Dr.  Littles,  you  testified  earlier  this  year  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Technology  and  Space,  that  you  had  imple- 
mented programs  to  reduce  the  cost  of  shuttle  operations  and  you 
thought  the  Kraft  task  force  had  identified  additional  sources  of 
savings,  but  you  then  said,  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  accept  addi- 
tional challenges  beyond  the  level  of  the  President's  funding  plan, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  shuttle  program  will  not  agree  to 
funding  levels  that  jeopardize  safety. 

Now  my  first  question  is,  is  that  still  your  view,  and  have  you 
made  all  the  cuts  that  you  think  you  can  make? 

Dr.  Littles.  It's  certainly  my  view  that  we  will  not  agree  to  lev- 
els that  jeopardize  safety. 

As  we  have  gone  through  the  process  of  putting  together  the  '97 
budget,  which  is  now  being  worked,  we  have  looked  at  ever5rthing 
in  the  program  relative  to  content  and  changes  can  be  made  in  our 
assessment,  what  we  can  do  with  the  restructuring  activity  which 
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includes,  by  the  way,  more  than  just  a  single  prime.  It  also  in- 
cludes requirement  changes  and  other  things. 

When  that  budget  is  submitted,  what  you  will  see  will  be  the 
budget  that  we  think  is  the  bottomline.  I  don't  believe  we  can  go 
below  that. 

Now  there  may  be  in  the  out  years  some  things  that  we  cannot 
see  now  that  might  evolve  from  this  restructuring  to  give  us  in- 
creased reductions,  but  with  what  we've  done  to  this  point,  and 
with  what  we  extrapolate  with  the  changes  that  are  currently 
going  on,  we  don't  know  how  to  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  that  answers  my  ques- 
tion. 

I  don't  know  what's  in  the  President's  '97  budget.  But  you  said 
with  regard  to  the  '96  budget  that  you  couldn't  go  below  that. 

I'm — I  don't  know  whether  the  '97  budget  contemplates  the  addi- 
tional billion  and  a  half  reduction  which  is  in  the  budget  act  that 
we  passed  earlier  this  year,  or  not.  So  I  can't — 

Dr.  Littles.  It's  about  a  billion. 

Mr.  Brown.  It's  about  a  billion? 

Dr.  Littles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  think  you  could  absorb  then  another  billion  dol- 
lar cut  in  the  program  over  the  next  five  years? 

Dr.  Littles.  That's  a  billion  dollar  in  run  out,  yes,  sir. 

And  the  '96  budget,  addressing  that,  we  have  carefully  assessed 
our  reserves  that  we  have.  We  have  some  overrun  that's  coming 
through  from  '95,  and  we  can  take,  we  assess  not  more  than  $50 
million  beyond  what  was  submitted. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  are  within  striking  distance  then.  You  have 
apparently  thought  you  could  accommodate  a  billion  but  not  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half.  Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Littles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  you  don't  have  any  suggestions  at  this  point, 
obviously,  as  to  how  to  cut  off  another  half  a  billion. 

Dr.  Littles.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  You're  holding  that  until  you  really  have  to  face  it? 

Dr.  Littles.  No,  sir.  As  I  said,  we  have  looked,  what  we  have 
done  to  this  point  in  time,  we've  looked  at  everything  that  is  in  the 
program,  all  the  content,  how  we  can  restructure,  and  we  know  no 
way  to  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  All  right.  Now,  have  you  calculated  the  amount  of 
job  losses  that  would  occur  to  meet  that  figure  that  you've  just 
mentioned,  and  where  those  job  losses  would  be? 

Dr.  Littles.  No,  sir,  I  can't  give  you  numbers  on  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  I'm  talking  about  the  one  billion  that  you  suggested 
was  your  bottom  line  now.  That's  still  going  to  require  some  more 
cuts  in  jobs? 

Dr.  Littles.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  And  I  can't  give  you  a  number  on  total 
job  losses.  We've  looked  at  that  in  total  but  I  don't  have  those  num- 
bers in  my  head. 

Mr.  Brown.  Okay.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  belabor  that  point,  but 
I,  and  I'm  sure  all  the  other  members  of  this  Committee,  don't 
want  you  to  get  to  the  point  where  safety  is  endangered.  We  don't 
know  where  that  point  is. 
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We  have  to  depend  on  you,  all  of  you,  who  are  far  better  qualified 
than  we,  and  perhaps  Dr.  Weldon,  who  is  in  much  closer  contact 
with  the  employees  there  could  offer  some  insight  based  upon  that. 

But  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  and  I  hope  I'm  not  any  worse  than 
anybody  else,  I  have  to  take  the  judgment  of  people  who  are  closer 
to  it  than  I  am,  and  we  don't  want  safety  to  be  endangered. 

Now  that  raises,  however,  another  problem.  If  you  feel  that 
you've  reached  your  bottom  line,  and  you're  still  forced  to  take  ad- 
ditional cuts,  I  don't  know  where  they're  going  to  come  from,  but 
they're  going  to  have  to  come  out  of  NASA's  hide  somewhere  prob- 
ably. 

And  that  bothers  me  because  we're  already  forced  to  cede  the  re- 
duction of  some  other  programs,  and  as  I've  pointed  out  many 
times,  the  more  programs  we  have  to  cut,  whether  it's  in  aero- 
nautics or  global  warming  or  whatever,  the  more  we  endanger  the 
coalition  that  supports  the  total  NASA  program,  which  is  what  I'd 
very  much  hate  to  see  happen. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  TTie  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
The  other  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
commend  you  for  holding  these  hearings,  and  also  the  leadership 
that  you've  provided  in  these  last  few  months. 

The  importance  of  these  hearings  are  underscored  by  the  fact 
that  we  do  have  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  who  was  here  ear- 
lier, and  the  distinguished  former  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Brown,  is  here. 

Ralph  Hall  of  course  was  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  is 
paying  close  attention  to  this  particular  issue. 

Of  course,  we  have  Mr.  Weldon  who  is  a  young  man  with  a  mis- 
sion, and  it  has  something  to  do  about  keeping  America  the  num- 
ber one  space  power. 

And  all  of  us  look  at  this  as  an  important  issue,  and  what  are 
we  going  to  do,  and  how  we  move  forward  with  the  shuttle  system 
and  shuttle  safety. 

First  of  all,  let  me  note  that  I  believe  that  the  shuttle  is  a  marvel 
in  space  technology.  I  mean,  all  those  people,  all  the  astronauts  fly- 
ing it  are  heroes,  and  all  those  people  who  make  that  system  go 
are  just,  we  owe  all  of  them  a  standing  ovation. 

But  let  us  remember  this  when  we're  talking  about  the  shuttle 
and  this.  The  panel  can  correct  me  if  I'm  wrong.  But  the  shuttle 
was  meant  to  be  basically  a  protot5^e,  and  it  was  basically  a  tech- 
nology demonstrator  that  we  have  actually  brought  into  play  as  a 
functioning  system. 

And  as  such,  doesn't  the  shuttle  have  some  built-in  risks,  that 
had  we  had  something  else  in  mind  in  developing  it,  we  could  have 
taken  those  risks  out  of  the  shuttle?  I'll  just  throw  that  at  Dr. 
Mark  first. 

Dr.  Mark.  I  was  with  NASA  during  most  of  the  development  pe- 
riod of  the  shuttle,  so  I  could  answer  your  question  in  great  detail, 
but  it  would  take  half  an  hour. 

What  I  will  say  is  that  the  shuttle  was  originally  intended  as  an 
operational  vehicle.  It  was  not  intended  as  an  experimental  vehicle. 
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In  the  process  of  developing  the  shuttle,  we  learned  that  we  were 
operating  some  of  the  systems  closer  to  the  edge  than  we  originally 
thought  would  be  necessary. 

And  I'm  talking  here  about  the  engines,  for  example,  and  some 
other  systems. 

We  are  in  the  process,  as  Dr.  Littles  said,  of  upgrading  some  of 
these  things,  and  I  believe  that  the  Space  Shuttle  is  in  fact  an 
operational  vehicle.  It  is  not  an  experimental  system. 

The  reason  why  people  sometimes  say  it  is  an  experimental  sys- 
tem is  because  we  make  improvements  on  it  that  are  characteristic 
of  what  you  do  with  experimental  systems. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Dr.  Mark,  I  was  a  reporter  in  Los  Angeles 
when  the  shuttle  was  first  going  through  this  whole  maze  of  con- 
gressional approval. 

I  remember  when  Senator  Tunney,  at  the  time,  at  a  press  con- 
ference, and  I  believe  it  was  Downey,  and  I  do  believe  at  that  time 
they  told  us — it  was  a  long  way  back — this  would  be  the  first  vehi- 
cle and  it  would  lead  to  other  vehicles,  once  the  technology  was 
proven. 

Dr.  Mark.  Well,  it  certainly  will  lead  to  other  vehicles.  I  think 
we  are  right  now  working  on  advanced  space  launches  that  will 
take  the  place  of  the  shuttle,  but  it  takes  awhile  to  develop  these 
things,  and  my  guess  it'll  be  eight  or  ten  years  before  something 
comes  in  that  will  take  people  into  space,  that  will  do  it  more  effi- 
ciently and  more  effectively  than  the  shuttle. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  To  be  more  specific,  we  know  that  there  are 
some,  being  the  incredible  jump  in  technological  capability  that  the 
shuttle  was,  which,  before  the  shuttle,  we  didn't  have  this  capabil- 
ity, now  we  do.  There  are  risks  built  into  that. 

We  understand  the  risks,  and  I  guess  I  would  say,  how  could  we 
move  forward  to  streamline  the  shuttle  system,  realizing  there  are 
risks  in  the  system,  rather  than  just  having  review  after  review 
after  review  to  oversee  those  risks?  Is  there  any  other  way  to  ap- 
proach it? 

Dr.  Mark.  I  believe  the  NASA  plan  to  turn  the  operation  over 
to  a  contractor  is  correct.  One  thing  that  will  happen  is  that  you 
will  bring  new  people  into  the  operation  that  will  have  ideas  that 
we  don't  have  now.  That's  one  of  the  advantages  of  having  a  con- 
tractor system,  a  competitive  contractor  system. 

So  I  think  what  you're  looking  for,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  is  actually 
going  to  happen. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Well,  in  terms  of  the  approach  that  we 
take — now,  by  the  way,  just  to  note  that  the  current  cuts  that  we're 
planning  to  make,  that  the  republicans  have  suggested,  I  believe 
were  part  of  the  President's  budget,  so  it's  not  like  this  is  a  par- 
tisan issue  where  the  President's  on  one  side  and  we're  on  the 
other. 

Is  it  better  to  do,  would  it  be  better  basically  to  look  at  the  shut- 
tle and  have  specific  changes  that  we  are  looking  at,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  go  at  a  general  approach  and  say,  we  have  so  much 
less  money? 

Dr.  Mark.  I  think  I  better  defer  the  answer  to  that  question  to 
the  individual  responsible  for  running  the  system. 

Wayne? 
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Dr.  Littles.  Well  we  do  have  certain  portions  of  the  funding  that 
are  devoted  to  changes  in  the  system. 

For  example,  we  have  upgrades  that  are  specifically  improving 
safety.  You  are  familiar,  I'm  sure,  with  the  alternate  turbo  pumps 
we've  put  in  place,  the  wide  throat  and  single  coil  heat  exchanger. 

We  have  things  in  place  in  the  program  right  now  that  upgrade 
safety.  We  also  have  changes  that  are  being  made  to  provide  in- 
creased performance  so  that  we  can  meet  Space  Station  require- 
ments. 

So  we  do  have  portions  of  the  budget  that  are  dedicated  to  those 
kind  of  changes,  and  then  the  other  portions  of  the  budget  are  dedi- 
cated to  operations. 

And  when  we  look  at  changing  or  reducing  the  budget,  we  look 
at  the  content  and  the  activities  that  are  going  on  and  address 
those  specifically  to  see  where  we  can  take  changes,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Roemer? 

Mr.  Roemer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Littles,  this  oversight  hearing  is  concerned  about  a  number 
of  things.  Certainly  safety  is  at  the  top  of  the  list,  as  well  as  the 
morale  of  the  astronauts  and  the  fine  people  that  we  have  working 
at  NASA. 

A  number  of  people  are  very  concerned  about  safety  and  the 
risks  that  are  taking  place,  or  might  take  place,  given  the  budget 
cutbacks. 

I  received  an  anonymous  fax  fi'om  NASA  employees,  it  was  actu- 
ally faxed  from  Office  Depot,  rather  than  a  NASA  facility,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  questions  that  NASA  employees  are  asking 
about  drastic  cuts  and  threatening  the  safety  of  the  shuttle  fleet 
and  the  morale  of  the  astronaut  corps. 

Are  you  concerned  about  the  impact  upon  morale  and  safety? 

And  certainly  I  would  like  you  to  be  more  specific  than  you've 
been  with  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  and  Mr.  Brown. 

Are  you  going  to  be  cutting  safety  personnel  at  Marshall,  John- 
son, Kennedy? 

Dr.  Littles.  Again,  we're  not  going  to  cut  those  aspects  of  the 
program  that  assure  us  we  have  safety  of  flight  and  that  we  can 
commit  to  each  flight  safely. 

We're  going  to  continue  to  look  at  all  the  details  we  look  at  now 
relative  to  the  hardware  and  the  anomalies  that  might  occur.  The 
government  work  force  will  still  look  at  all  the  problems  that  we 
do  now. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Sir,  what  are  you  going  to  cut? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point?  I'll 
give  you  some  extra  time. 

Mr.  Roemer.  I'll  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Goldin  has  been  ag- 
gressively promoting  buyouts  of  NASA  employees.  We've  had  I 
think  two  rounds  of  buyouts  completed. 

And  I'm  concerned  whether  experienced  NASA  employees  who 
have  line  responsibility  for  shuttle  safety  have  accepted  the  govern- 
ment's buyout  offer,  for  example,  in  greater  proportions  that  people 
in  other  areas  of  NASA  who  do  other  things. 
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So  we  end  up  having  a  NASA  that  is  top-heavy  and  people  that 
have  got  other  responsibihties,  and  quite  a  bit  short  of  people  who 
have  got  experience  in  the  safety  area. 

This  subcommittee  has  got  no  information  on  how  this  buyout 
has  fallen,  and  we  very  well  could  end  up  short  with  the  number 
of  people  that  we  need  for  the  various  items  that  NASA  does,  while 
meeting  the  goals  of  reducing  the  NASA  work  force  through  the 
voluntary  buyout  program.  And  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana for  that. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Dr.  Littles,  you  know,  you've  been  tasked  with  the 
request  of  cutting  your  budget.  Now  that's  a  significant  task.  Five 
billion,  $1.5  billion.  You  have  stated  that  to  accept  additional  chal- 
lenges beyond  the  $5  billion  you  cannot,  you're  not  sure  that  you 
can  assure  funding  levels  that  might  jeopardize  safety.  What  are 
you  going  to  cut? 

Dr.  Littles.  What  we're  doing  is  that  we're  looking  again  at  all 
the  tasks  that  people  do.  Some  of  those  tasks  on  the  government 
side  are  daily  supervision,  surveillance  and  oversight  and  manage- 
ment on  a  day  to  day  basis  of  operational  tasks. 

In  our  judgment,  we  don't  need  in  today's  world,  with  the  experi- 
ence we've  had  with  the  shuttle  program  and  the  hardware,  that 
many  government  people  managing  day  to  day  contractor  tasks. 
Those  are  the  kind  of  things  that  we're  going  to  cut  on  the  govern- 
ment side. 

And  we're  only  going  to  cut  those  tasks  where  we  can  do  it  and 
not  compromise  safety. 

Mr.  Roemer.  So  you  don't  have  any  specific  examples  for  me  of 
what  kinds  of  level  jobs  and  where  they're  going  to  be  and  what 
kind  of  target  you're  going  to  reach? 

You're  just  telling  me  that  you're  not  going  to  compromise  safety, 
but  you're  going  to  come  up  with  another  $6.5  billion  in  cuts  across 
the  board? 

Dr.  Littles.  No,  sir,  not  $6.5  billion,  not  in  the  shuttle  program, 
no,  sir. 

Mr.  Roemer.  No,  I'm  not  sajdng — five  billion's  across  the  board, 
1.5  is  in  human  flight. 

Dr.  Littles.  Yes.  One  additional  billion  for  human  space  flight 
is  what  we've  incorporated  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  what  I'm  concerned  about,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnstone's  testimony  pointed  out  that,  in  March,  Endeavor 
was  launched  missing  some  washers,  missing  washers.  Not  that 
they  were  defective,  they  weren't  anywhere  on  board.  Now  that's 
one  problem. 

A  second  problem  is  is  that  workers  certified  that  they'd  put 
these  washers  on  board. 

Now  you're  telling  me,  without  giving  me  any  specifics,  that 
you're  going  to  cut  back  on  some  of  these  government  workers.  We 
don't  know  who  they  are,  where  they  are,  what  space  center  they 
are. 

I'd  like  to  know.  I'm  kind  of  worried  about  that  and  the  impact 
on  the  safety  of  the  shuttle  program. 

Secondly,  what  happened  to  these  three  people?  They're  two  con- 
tractor and  one  NASA  employee  who  certified  that  those  washers 
were  installed? 
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Dr.  Littles.  And  those  workers,  the  hands-on  touch  labor  people 
who  do  that  kind  of  work  are  not  the  kind  of  individuals  and  tasks 
who  will  be  cut  out  of  the  program. 

And  the  reason  I  can't  give  you  specifics  on  exact  numbers  and 
exact  tasks  is  that  this  is  a  work  in  progress.  We're  going  right 
now,  as  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  statement,  through  every  task 
that  the  government  work  force  runs. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Okay,  you've  said  this  to  me. 

What  happened  then  to  the  three  workers  that  certified  that 
those  washers  were  on  board? 

Dr.  Littles.  Well,  they're  still  on  the  program. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  Were  they  disciplined?  Were  they  held  accountable 
in  any  way? 

Dr.  Littles.  They  were  certainly  held  accountable  for  that. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  How  were  they  held  accountable? 

Dr.  Littles.  By  their  supervision. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  What'd  they  do? 

Dr.  Littles.  They  were  not  given  time  off.  There  were  rep- 
rimands. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  They  were  not  given  time  off,  so  they  weren't  given 
time  off,  they  were  just,  something  was  written  in  their  file,  don't 
forget  the  washers  next  time? 

Dr.  Littles.  And  there  was  a  very  careful  investigation  of  that, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Johnstone,  would  you  agree  that  if  we're  going 
to  hold  people  accountable  in  the  NASA  program,  that  that's  the 
appropriate  action  to  take  when  somebody  has  certified  that  wash- 
ers were  on  board  a  shuttle  flight,  and  then  they  weren't?  What  do 
you  do  in  that  kind  of  circumstance? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Not  being  party  to  the  investigations  that 
Wayne  refers  to,  it  would  be  pretty  hard  for  me  to  say  what  you'd 
do. 

If  what  you're  looking  for,  I  seriously  doubt  that  you  fire  them. 
You  might  look  back  and  see  whether  there's  something  wrong 
with  the  training  program.  Certainly  they  would  get  a  reprimand 
of  some  sort. 

I  can  think  of  other  cases,  not  necessarily  on  the  shuttle  but  in 
the  airline  industry  where  the  same  things  have  happened. 

Our  concern  basically  I  think  is  a  climate  of  unrest  of  concern  in 
employees  may  lead  to  things  like  this.  In  fact,  it's  probably  more 
than  may,  it  will. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  So  you,  sir,  are  more  concerned  about  the  climate 
and  not  resolving  the  disciplinary  action  that  you  might  take? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Well,  I  don't  think  you  can  run — I  don't  know 
all  the  details  of  the  investigation  and  under  what  circumstances 
this  happened. 

There  have  been  cases,  again  not  on  the  shuttle,  where  people 
saw  a  washer  that  was  supposed  to  be  installed  on  a  work  table 
in  the  process  of  being  installed.  He  turned  away,  and  when  he 
came  back  it  wasn't  there.  He  assumed  that  it  had  been  installed. 
He  didn't  see  it  installed. 

These  are  difficult  things  to  do.  And  Dr.  Mark  referred  to  it,  and 
I  can  do  it  maybe  in  a  little  blunter  language.  You  don't  inspect 
quality  into  a  product,  you  build  it  in.  And  what  Wayne  is  talking 
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about  is  I  think,  as  a  result  of  the  Challenger  accident,  we  put  lev- 
els of  inspection  and  multiple  levels  of  inspection  into  the  space 
program. 

You  don't  really  need  multiple  levels  of  inspection.  You  need  the 
guy  to  build  it  right  in  the  first  place.  And  then  in  the  process,  as- 
sure yourself  that  he  built  it  right  in  the  first  place.  But  you  don't 
need  five  people  in  different  layers  looking  at  it  to  make  sure  it's 
built  correctly. 

The  problem  we  see,  from  a  safety  point  of  view,  is  the  guy 
whose  building  it  is  the  one  I  worry  about.  And  if  his  morale  goes 
down,  if  his  attention  goes  down,  then  you  better  look  out,  you 
might  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  You  think  we  have  a  serious  morale  problem  now? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  The 
gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Is  that  including  the  additional  time  the  Chairman 
gave  me? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  You  got  a  couple  minutes  over  and  above 
that. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Showing  how  big-hearted  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  toward  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Mr.  Barcia,  who  has  been  very  patient. 

Mr.  Barcia.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  was  just 
kind  of  listening  and  don't  have  any  questions,  but  thank  you. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Well,  that  concludes  the  first  round  of 
questioning.  Is  there  any  member  of  the  subcommittee  that  would 
like  to  ask  a  second  round  of  questioning. 

Mr.  Dave  Weldon.  I  would,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  gentleman  fi-om  Florida,  Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Dave  Weldon.  Before  getting  to  my  question,  I  just  want  to 
mention  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Indiana  that  I  received  the  same 
fax  you  mentioned,  and  I'm  familiar  with  the  Home  Depot,  exactly 
where  it  came  from,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  And  I  will  be  passing  some 
of  these  questions  on  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  get  some 
written  responses  from  them. 

And  I'd  also  like  to  extend  and  invitation  to  you  perhaps  to  come 
down  to  Kennedy  Space  Center  at  some  point  during  the  process, 
as  well  as  any  of  the  other  members  on  the  minority  side,  to  hear 
from  the  rank  and  file.  Because  I  personally  found  it  to  be  a  very 
illuminating  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  yield? 

You  know,  let  me  say  that  I  think  that  Dr.  Mark  has  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head.  And  the  sooner  NASA  can  level  with  the  employees 
about  what's  in  store  in  this  restructuring,  the  better  off  the  entire 
operation  will  be. 

This  restructuring  is  not  new.  The  direction  that  was  given  to 
the  NASA  administrator  occurred  in  January  of  this  year,  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  And  I  don't  think  it's  fair  to 
have  employees  who  have  been  devoted  to  NASA  as  an  institution 
and  given  the  most  productive  time  of  their  lives  to  making  Amer- 
ica number  one  in  space,  to  be  left  dangling  in  a  indefinite  period 
of  time. 
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Now  I  recognize  that  these  changes  take  some  time,  but  I  think 
if  NASA  would  even  come  up  with  a  time  line  and  give  interim  re- 
ports on  how  this  is  progressing,  much  of  the  morale  problem  that 
NASA  employees  are  facing  would  be  solved. 

And  I'm  hopeful  that  when  Dr.  Littles  comes  back  for  our  re- 
sumed hearing  some  time  between  now  and  the  time  that  Congress 
adjourns,  we  will  have  those  types  of  time  lines  and  that  type  of 
interim  report  because  the  best  thing  to  beat  rumors  is  the  truth. 

And  there  have  been  lots  of  rumors  and  very  little  facts  that 
have  been  placed  on  the  table  on  this.  The  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Dave  Weldon.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  just  anticipated  my 
next  question  to  the  panel,  and  I  was  going  to  start  with  Dr. 
Littles. 

In  the  process  of  implementing  this  change,  going  to  a  single 
prime  contractor,  have  you  developed  any  milestones  that  you  want 
to  see  implemented? 

And  if  not,  can  you  think  of  any  at  this  time  that  you  would  want 
to  see  implemented  in  the  process  along  the  lines  of  the  time  line 
that  the  Chairman  is  talking  about? 

Dr.  Littles.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  have  milestones.  I  mentioned  some 
of  those  a  minute  ago,  relative  to  putting  the  single  prime  in  place. 
There  are  sub-milestones  associated  with  that,  associated  with  ele- 
ments of  the  restructuring. 

As  I  mentioned,  we're  going  through  all  the  requirements  very 
carefully,  and  we  will  have  those  requirements  reviewed  and  the 
changes  should  be  in  place  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

I  mentioned  we're  going  through  a  review  of  all  the  detailed 
tasks.  Each  of  the  projects  in  each  of  the  centers  that  have  individ- 
uals working  on  tasks  are  going  through  those. 

We  will  define  those  tasks  that  we  will  delete,  continue,  or  tran- 
sition by  the  end  of  the  year.  We'll  have  to  understand  that  because 
that's  a  part  of  the  request  for  proposal  that  will  go  out  the  first 
of  next  year  for  the  single  prime. 

We're  putting  a  new  management  structure  in  place,  making 
streamlined  changes.  We'll  have  that  done  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

So,  yes,  we  do  have  time  lines  for  some  of  the  things  that  are 
going  into  that. 

Mr.  Dave  Weldon.  I  guess  in  follow  up  to  that,  are  you  now  de- 
veloping these  time  lines  in  order  to  implement  the  budget  con- 
straints that  are  placed  on  you? 

Or  was  it  the  other  way  around,  that  you  had  a  plan  and  then 
the  budget  constraints  were  identified? 

Where  is  the  cart  and  where  is  the  horse  in  all  this  I  guess  is 
my  question. 

Dr.  Littles.  Well,  we're  putting  these  time  lines  in  place  specifi- 
cally associated  with  the  restructuring.  At  the  same  time,  we're  re- 
sponding to  changes  in  the  budget  and  it  happens  that  some  of  the 
reductions  that  we're  taking  in  the  program  are  attributed  to  these 
changes  that  we're  making. 

So  I'm  not  sure  it's  a  cart  and  a  horse  kind  of,  they're  kind  of 
being  done  in  parallel. 

What  we  were  talking  about  his  changes  in  the  budget  in  the  out 
years,  not  in  '95  or  not  in  '96.  We  don't  plan  to  do  anything  to  the 
budget  that  we  have  in  '96  except  for  the  minor  change  that  I  men- 
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tioned  that  we've  indicated  we  might  be  able  to  take.  But  these 
other  things  we  will  not  be  reducing  budget  in  the  '96  time  frame. 

Mr.  Dave  Weldon.  Do  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  panel 
here  have  any  comment  on  that  in  terms  of  a  time  line  or  particu- 
lar milestones  that  you  would  anticipate  wanting  to  see  from  a  pro- 
posal or  a  plan  to  actually  implement  this  reorganization  that 
you're  talking  about? 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Dave  Weldon.  If  none  of  you  have  any  feedback  on  that,  I 
have  a  perhaps  unrelated  question  for  you,  General  Stafford. 

You  talked  about  the  reduction  in  the  funding  that  occurred  in 
the  Apollo  program  after  Apollo  11. 

Was  the  astronaut  corps  involved  in  the  implementation  of  that, 
and  the  question  I'm  really  leading  up  to,  and  I'd  open  this  up  to 
any  of  the  members  who  want  to  comment  on  it. 

In  the  process  of  doing  this,  you  know,  I'm  concerned  that  we're 
not  getting  enough  feedback  from  the  rank  and  file  but  I'm  also 
concerned  that  we  may  not  be  getting  enough  feedback  from  the 
people  who  are  actually  putting  their  life  on  the  line  and  going  up 
in  the  space  shuttle. 

Lt.  General  Stafford.  Well,  it  was  a  challenge  for — Deke 
Sla)^on  headed  flight  crew  operations  and  I  headed  the  astronaut 
group.  All  the  morale  on  these  astronauts,  not  for  the  ones  as- 
signed to  the  mission,  but  because  you  had  a  bigger  astronaut  pool 
by  far  than  we  needed  flight  crew  members.  And  that  was  the 
problem,  the  ones  that  were  not  going  to  fly.  That  was  my  problem 
as  they  cut  back. 

We  always  had  a  very  active  manned  space  flight  awareness 
awards,  an  awareness  program  that  is  still  very  active  today,  and 
the  astronauts  were  involved  with  it. 

But,  yes,  we  were  always  concerned  on  how  we  were  involved  in 
working  safety,  just  like  Dr.  Mark  said,  the  flight  safety  officer  in- 
volved in  the  first  squadron  and  a  wing  in  the  Air  Force,  same  way 
in  the  Navy.  We  were  involved  there. 

But  the  morale  did  not  suffer  on  the  astronaut  group,  and  we 
had  a  very  strong  input  as  far  as  safety  items  on  that. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  gentleman's  time  has  again  expired. 
The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  omitted  the  state- 
ment that  I  intended  to  make  at  the  beginning,  and  it  was  in  my 
opening  remarks,  praising  you  for  arranging  this  and  for  having 
such  a  distinguished  panel  of  members  here. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  there's  any  objection  to  including  that  in 
the  record,  the  Ch£iir  will  take  that  up  with  the  member  objecting 
shortly  after  the  hearing  is  over  with. 

Mr.  Brown.  Now  let  me  seek  to  clarify  my  original  line  of  ques- 
tioning. First,  I  need  to  make  this  personal  statement. 

I  did  not  like  the  President's  budget  when  it  came  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  and  I  made  an  ass  out  of  myself,  sa5dng  that 
that  was  too  little. 

And  then  I  was  undercut  by  NASA  which  says,  well,  they  can 
live  with  that,  no  more.  You  understand  that  situation. 

Now  we've  subsequently  adopted  the  House  Budget  Resolution 
which  has  another  $5  billion  in  cuts  beyond  the  President's  budget. 
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And  the  intent  of  my  questioning,  the  previous  questioning  to  Dr. 
Littles,  was  to  evaluate  whether  you  could  adjust  to  that  additional 
$5  billion,  which  included  $1.5  billion  for  the  shuttle  program.  And 
I  did  not  make  that  clear. 

Now,  Mr.  Goldin  has  assured  me  that  he  cannot  possibly  live 
with  any  additional  cut  beyond  the  $5  billion  that's  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  You  have  indicated  the  same  thing  now. 

Now  somebody  tell  me  how  you're  going  to  accommodate  an  addi- 
tional $5  billion  and  the  $1.5  billion  that  it  would  cut  out  of  the 
shuttle? 

Dr.  Littles.  I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  getting  a  little  confused  with 
numbers.  The  $5  billion? 

Mr.  Brown.  Is  in  the  President's  program.  You've  taken  a  billion 
cut  to  meet  the  President's  budget. 

Dr.  Littles.  And  the  one  billion  that  I'm  referring  to  is  a  part 
of  that  five? 

Mr.  Brown.  Correct. 

Dr.  Littles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  All  right,  now  can  you  take  another  $1.5  billion? 

Dr.  Littles.  No,  sir,  no,  sir.  We  cannot. 

Mr.  Brown.  Now  that's  the  problem  that  faces  the  rest  of  you 
gentlemen. 

I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  there's  any  way  that  that  can  be  accom- 
modated, and  if  you  don't  know,  say  so. 

But  you're  going  to  have  to  be  the  watchdogs  over  this  thing,  and 
when  NASA  says,  well,  we  don't  want  to  but  we're  going  to  cut  an- 
other billion  here  and  billion  there,  what's  the  impact  going  to  be? 

We're  getting  very  close  to  the  margin  here.  And  I  don't — this  is 
not  a  partisan  thing.  I'm  sure  that  people  on  both  sides  agree  that 
we  can't  go  much  lower,  and  I've  already  made  an  ass  out  of  myself 
saying  we  can't  go  any  lower,  and  now  the  question  is  what  do  I 
do?  Roll  over  and  play  dead,  or  what? 

Dr.  Littles.  Well — 

Mr.  Brown.  Go  ahead,  say  it.  Roll  over  and  play  dead. 

[Laughter.] 

Dr.  Littles.  I  won't  accept  any  additional  cuts  beyond  what  we 
can  take  and  do  it  safely,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  put  it  any 
stronger  than  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  All  right.  But  let  me  tell  you  what — the  additional 
$5  billion  cuts,  $1.5  billion  would  come  out  of  the  shuttle,  2.7  would 
come  out  of  Mission  To  Planet  Earth,  a  billion  in  aeronautics  re- 
search. 

If  you  can't  take  your  1.5,  then  we  add  whatever  you  can't  take 
to  additional  reductions  in  Mission  To  Planet  Earth,  and  in  the 
Aeronautics  R&D. 

I  happen  to  be  very,  very  fond  of  both  of  those  programs.  So 
where  does  that  leave  us?  That's  out  of  your  bailiwick,  I  know. 
Does  anybody  wish  to  comment  on  it?  Give  me  some  moral  support 
here  or  something. 

[Laughter.] 

Dr.  Mark.  Mr.  Brown,  I  think  what  has  to  happen  here  is  that 
one  has  to  organize  a  debate  on  what  kind  of  a  flight  rate  one  could 
support  with  the  shuttle  fleet,  given  a  reduction  of  another  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  the  next  five  or  six  years  I  guess  is  the  runout  here. 
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You  could  obviously  take  that  kind  of  a  cut,  provided  that  you 
don't  do  what  is  now  in  the  program.  That  is  what  we  found  when 
we  went  to  the  Air  Force  and  did  our  safety  review. 

What  the  Air  Force  did  was  to  take  cuts.  They  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  airplanes  in  squadrons  from  24  to  18.  And  then  they  reduced 
the  number  of  people  accordingly. 

And  then  we  asked  them  to  fly  missions  over  Bosnia  that  weren't 
in  the  plan. 

Now  that's  the  kind  of  thing  that  one  has  to  do  in  order  to  an- 
swer that  question.  What  kind  of  a  flight  rate  can  you  support  with 
that  budget  reduction  in  a  safe  manner.  That's  the  question. 

Mr.  Brown.  All  right.  Now  how  do  we  organize  that  kind  of  de- 
bate? 

Dr.  Mark.  I  think  Chairman  Sensenbrenner  could  do  it  right 
here  at  the  hearing  that  he's  promised  to  hold  in  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  will  see  the  gentleman  from  California 
then. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  you'll  see  the  gentleman  from  California  then. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Thank  you.  The  gentleman's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Wrapping  this  up,  let  me  say  that  there's  been  a  lot  of  finger- 
pointing  relative  to  where  the  $1.5  billion  figure  came  fi*om. 

Before  the  Budget  Resolution  came  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
Chairman  Walker  and  I  had  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Goldin  and  the 
folks  from  NASA  in  the  Chairman's  lounge  over  there.  And  he  gave 
the  $1.5  billion  figure  from  himself  as  a  recapitulation  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  necessary  to  meet  the  budget  require- 
ments. 

And  we  accepted  those  numbers.  So  there  was  no  real  difference 
in  the  numbers  between  what  Mr.  Goldin  gave  us  in  in  the  infor- 
mal meeting  that  was  held  in  Chairman  Walker's  office,  and  the 
numbers  in  the  Budget  Resolution  for  manned  space  flight. 

Where  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Budget  Committee 
in  particular  had  a  difference  in  the  numbers  was  not  in  the 
manned  space  flight,  but  in  the  earth  observation  system  where  the 
House  republicans,  but  not  the  House  democrats,  believe  very 
strongly  that  EOS  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  same  faster,  better, 
cheaper  philosophy  that  Mr.  Goldin  has  imposed  upon  the  rest  of 
NASA. 

So  I  think  that  that  has  got  to  be  clear  in  that  the  numbers  that 
were  in  the  Budget  Resolution  for  manned  space  flight  were  sug- 
gested to  us  informally  by  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  and  we  ac- 
cepted them. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Brown.  Would  the  gentleman  jdeld,  briefly? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  former  chairman. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  future,  we  hope. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Well,  there  we'll  dispute  that. 

[Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  have  the  same  recollection  of 
that  meeting  that  you  do. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Well,  you  weren't  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  in  that  case  my  problem  is  that  apparently  I'm 
not  privy  to  meetings  which  would  make  some  difference  in  the 
way  I  look  at  this.  And  I  resent  that,  to  be  honest  with  you.  Be- 
cause it's  going  to  affect  the  way  I  respond  in  a  number  of  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Well,  that  issue  you'll  have  to  take  up  with 
Chairman  Walker  because  he  was  the  one  that  invited  members  to 
the  meeting.  I  came  because  I  was  invited. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  do  I  call  that  kind  of  a  response? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  A  truthful  one. 

Mr.  Brown.  All  right.  We'll  take  it  up  with  Mr.  Walker.  But  the 
fact  remains  the  same.  If  Mr.  Goldin  is  giving  you  and  Mr.  Walker 
one  set  of  responses  and  me  a  different,  I'm  deeply  concerned  about 
that. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  you  ought  to  be  concerned  about  that, 
and  I'm  concerned  about  that  too.  And,  as  you  know,  I  have  had 
some  troubles  with  Mr.  Goldin  in  the  past  relative  to  information 
that  was  given  to  me  as  the  former  ranking  minority  member  of 
this  subcommittee  before  I  became  the  Chairman. 

You  know,  we've  got  to  operate  on  a  level  playing  field  with  one 
set  of  numbers  that  are  available  so  that  each  of  us,  as  individual 
members  of  the  Committee,  can  make  intelligent  decisions  based 
upon  the  same  set  of  numbers. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  agree  with  you  completely.  I  just  hope  that  you're 
not  trying  to  subject  me  to  the  same  thing  you  think  you  were  sub- 
jected to  in  terms  of  different  numbers. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Well,  this  is  the  first  that  I've  heard  that 
there  have  been,  there  still  are  different  strokes  for  different  folks. 
And  I  hope  that  that  ends.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  participate  in  the  second 
round  of  questioning? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  you  wish  to. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  gentleman  is  recognized  for  five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Littles,  coming  back 
to  the  issue  of  safety,  I  just  want  to  assure  you  that  this  Commit- 
tee may  disagree  on  a  host  of  things,  as  you  just  understood  the 
exchange  between  the  current  chairman  and  the  former  chairman, 
and  we  disagree  occasionally  on  some  other  things  as  well,  too.  But 
there  is  complete  agreement  that  NASA  needs  to  be  safe  and  effi- 
cient, and  we  want  to  see  restructuring  take  place,  and  we  don't 
want  to  see  repetitive  and  duplicative  bureaucracy. 

We  want  to  help  you  in  these  respects,  but  we  do  not  want  to 
hear  you  come  up  here  and  say,  you  know,  we're  not  going  to  be 
specific  on  cuts  and  everything's  fine.  We  can  absorb  five  billion 
across  the  board,  we  can  absorb  another  1.5  billion  on  human 
flight,  and  everj^hing  is  fine. 

I  hate  to  bring  this  up,  but  let  me  just  read  fi*om  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Challenger  accident,  the  report  which  I  believe  you  testi- 
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fied  on  back  in  1986.  On  page  154,  under  "findings,"  it  says,  and 
I  quote: 

"During  the  last  decade,  NASA  has  had  significant  decreases  in 
manpower.  A  disproportionate  reduction  may  have  occurred  in  the 
safety,  reHabiUty,  and  quahty  assurance  staff  at  NASA  head- 
quarters and  at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  Additionally, 
during  this  period  preceding  the  Challenger  accident,  the  Office  of 
Space  Flight  also  suffered  a  decline  in  staff.  The  decreases  may 
have  limited  the  ability  of  those  offices  to  perform  their  review 
functions." 

I  brought  up  the  function  of  the  washers  not  being  a  part  of  the 
Endeavor  flight. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  you  understand  that  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  let  us  know  if  in  fact  you  feel  like  there  is  jeopardy,  if 
in  fact  that  there  is  significant  degradation  of  your  ability  to  en- 
sure safety. 

And  certainly  by  the  faxes  that  we're  receiving  anonymously, 
there  is  some  concern  on  the  part  of  employees. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  you  feel  absolutely  certain  that — I  don't 
want  to  see  these  offices  of  safety  cut,  but  you  feel  certain  you  can 
come  up  with  additional  cuts. 

Dr.  Littles.  We  believe  we  can.  And,  again,  we're  going  through 
the  details.  As  we  go  through  the  details  with  this  time  line  I  just 
talked  about  a  minute  ago,  if  we  find  that  we  cannot  take  those 
cuts,  then  you  will  not  find  us  here  saying  we  can  take  them. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  But  you  said  that  you  were  worried  about  another 
billion  dollar  cut  five  months  ago,  six  months  ago.  Now  you  say  we 
can  do  it. 

Dr.  Littles.  Our  assessment  at  this  point  in  time  is  that  with 
the  changes  we're  making,  and  those  changes  again  are  not  going 
to  be  changes  that  relate  to  safety,  we're  not  going  to  take  the  safe- 
ty organization  and  the  safety  process  and  the  work  that  those  peo- 
ple do  and  do  away  with  it.  We're  going  to  keep  doing  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we're  going  to  improve  the  way  we  do  that. 

Again,  what  we're  going  to  take  out  are  those  tasks  that  we  be- 
lieve we  can  do  and  take  them  out  safely,  and  only  those. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  When  can  we  see  the  details  of  these  cuts? 

Dr.  Littles.  You  will  see  the  details  of  how  we  plan  to  do  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  We'll  have  all  that  laid  out. 

Mr.  Roemer.  So  the  next  time  you  testify,  you  still  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  us  the  projected  cuts? 

Dr.  Littles.  I  will  not  be  able  to  give  you  the  details  of  all  the 
numbers  because  we  have  a  process  in  place  in  working  progress 
to  define  all  that  right  now. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  my  com- 
mitment that  we're  going  to  have  enough  hearings  so  that  this  gets 
done  right  because  that's  the  most  important  thing  that  I  think  we 
can  do  in  terms  of  oversight  over  NASA  is  to  make  sure  that  safety 
is  not  compromised. 

And  I  believe  that  every  member  of  this  subcommittee  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  hearings  has  a  significant  doubt,  after  listening  to 
the  testimony  from  NASA,  that  we're  not  sure  that  safety  has  not 
been  compromised,  and  we're  going  to  have  hearing  after  hearing 
until  every  member  of  this  subcommittee  is  convinced  that  safety 
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is  not  compromised.  And  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  NASA  which  is 
making  the  changes  from  a  management  perspective. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Littles,  in  terms  of  writing  a  new  contract  for  a  prime  con- 
tractor with  the  shuttle,  what  types  of  contract  incentives  has 
NASA  found  to  be  the  most  effective  at  establishing  safety  as  a 
contractor's  first  priority? 

Dr.  Littles.  We  will  continue  to  have  a  portion  of  the  fee,  award 
fee  for  the  contract,  directly  associated  with  those  things  that  re- 
late to  safety.  The  quality  of  the  hardware,  the  performance  of  the 
system,  those  things  will  continue  to  be  in  the  award  fee  process 
to  give  incentive  to  that  contractor  to  ensure  that  we  maintain 
safety. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Will  there  be  negative  fees? 

Dr.  Littles.  We  haven't  addressed  that,  but  we  could  put  nega- 
tive fees  in  it,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roemer.  Does  the  Office  of  Safety  and  Mission  Quality  par- 
ticipate in  establishing  the  incentives?  Will  they  help? 

Dr.  Littles.  Yes.  They  will  be  involved  in  that  process,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roemer.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  that  I  would  submit 
for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  again,  I  appreciate  your  time. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Without  objection,  all  members  of  the  sub- 
committee may  submit  questions  to  the  witnesses  for  the  record, 
and  we  would  appreciate  written  responses  within  a  three-week  pe- 
riod of  time  so  that  we  can  complete  the  hearing  record  and  send 
it  off  to  the  GPO  for  printing.  So  thank  you  all  for  coming. 

I'd  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  the  members  of  the 
panel  for  testifying  on  this  very  important  subject. 

I  believe  that  this  hearing  was  very  positive  in  shedding  light  on 
the  problems  that  exist  in  shuttle  safety. 

I  would  ask  Dr.  Littles  to  be  in  touch  with  the  subcommittee 
staff  on  when  you  think  you  could  come  up  for  the  resumed  hear- 
ing. 

And  again,  I  want  to  have  this  before  Congress  adjourns,  which 
we  hope  to  be  by  Thanksgiving. 

Dr.  Littles.  Yes,  sir,  we'll  do  that. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  without  any  further  ado,  the  hearing's 
adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:15  p.m.,  Wednesday,  September  27,  1995,  the 
hearing  was  concluded  and  the  Subcommittee  recessed,  subject  to 
call  of  the  Chair.] 

[The  following  material  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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Responses  to  written  questions  subnnitted  by  Cong.  Hall  resulting  from  the 
September  27,  1995,  hearing. 

QUESTION  1: 

In  view  of  the  very  challenging  tasks  that  the  Shuttle  program  will  have  to 
undertake  starting  in  1997  to  assemble  and  supply  the  Space  Station,  how 
comfortable  are  you  in  having  the  Shuttle  program  undergo  a  major  restructuring 
during  that  same  time  period? 

ANSWER  1: 

The  transition  to  a  single  prime  contractor  and  a  restructured  Space  Shuttle 
program  will  be  accomplished  in  a  way  which  minimizes  any  difficulties  during  the 
Space  Station  assembly  period.  We  are  anticipating  the  prime  contractor  to  be 
selected  by  September  1996.   At  that  time  activities  that  transition  functions  to  the 
prime  will  begin.   We  want  the  prime  contractor  fully  involved  in  the  process,  and 
to  feel  comfortable  with  the  transition  timelines  and  responsibilities.  The  transition 
will  be  a  very  deliberate,  gradual  process  and  it  will  take  as  much  as  five  years  to 
complete  for  some  development  and  production  contracts.  The  first  year  of  that 
will  be  the  most  challenging  as  it  will  be  the  time  when  the  new  prime  will  be 
taking  over  responsibility  for  the  majority  of  work  in  the  program.  They  will  also  be 
establishing  management  relationships  with  new  subcontractors.   NASA  will  be  in 
a  "training  wheel"  mode  during  much  of  that  time  to  insure  a  smooth,  task  by  task, 
carryover  of  authority.    By  late  1997,  when  the  first  Shuttle  flight  to  the 
international  Space  Station  occurs,  the  "training  wheel"  period  should  be  complete. 
After  that,  new  work  in  the  form  of  subcontracted  hardware  projects  will  be  added 
to  the  new  prime's  responsibilities  for  a  period  of  time.  This  could  be  up  to  a  five 
year  period,  the  approximate  time  at  which  the  Space  Shuttle  Main  Engine 
contract  transfers  from  direct  NASA  management  to  prime  contractor 
management.   (See  enclosure  1) 

QUESTION  2a: 

Regarding  the  personnel  impacts  of  the  budget  cuts 

Please  provide  the  number  of  Shuttle  related  civil  service  and  contractor  jobs  that 
have  been  eliminated,  by  Center,  since  FY  1992.   Please  identify  the  number  of 
those  jobs  that  were  safety  related. 

ANSWER  2a: 

The  Space  Shuttle  Program  work  force,  both  civil  service  and  contractor,  has  been 
reduced  by  19%  since  FY  1992.  The  attached  matrix  reflects  actuals  for  FY  1992 
through  FY  1995  and  shows  the  distribution  by  Center  (See  Enclosure  2). 

QUESTION  2b: 

If  the  consolidation  of  the  Shuttle  contracts  under  a  single  prime  contractor  is  to 
meet  the  cost  reduction  targets  in  the  Zero-Based  Review,  how  many  additional 
civil  service  and  contractor  jobs  will  have  to  be  eliminated,  by  Center?   How  many 
of  those  jobs  will  be  safety-related? 
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ANSWER  2b: 

We  are  currently  conducting  a  bottoms-up  assessment  to  refine  the  planning 
estimates  for  post-restructure  civil  service  levels.  This  review  will  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  however,  we  plan  to  provide  you  with  a  status  at  the 
November  Hearing.   We  will  be  glad  to  provide  you  with  the  refined  estimates 
when  they  are  available. 

We  do  not  track  civil  service  work  force  in  the  category  you  have  requested,  safety 
related  jobs.  As  the  line  organization  is  responsible  for  safety,  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  people  who  have  direct  or  indirect  responsibility  for  reliable  hardware 
and  safe  operations.  We  do  keep  track  of  jobs  in  the  safety  assurance  field  (i.e. 
the  Safety  and  Mission  Assurance  organization).   Our  assessment  to  date  of 
personnel  in  the  Safety  and  Mission  Assurance  organizations  shows  that  the 
percentage  reduction  in  civil  service  has  been  equal  to  or  less  than  that  for  the 
whole  program.   By  the  end  of  the  year,  we  expect  to  have  an  accounting  of 
these  jobs  for  your  review. 

QUESTION  2c: 

How  do  you  intend  to  ensure  that  the  critical  skills  needed  to  operate  the  Shuttle 
safely  will  be  retained  in  the  face  of  planned  and  proposed  budget  cuts? 

ANSWER  2c: 

The  primary  means  of  ensuring  that  we  do  not  lose  critical  skills  is  by  carefully 
planning  and  managing  the  downsizing  at  every  level.  We  depend  upon  project 
managers,  and  they  depend  upon  their  contractor  counterparts  for  rational  work 
force  reduction  strategies,  including  replacement  plans  for  retirements  and  other 
attritions.   We  have  no  control  over  individuals,  possessing  critical  skills,  who 
decide  to  leave  the  government.  They  will  be  replaced,  however,  by 
reassignments,  outside  hire,  or  the  position  could  be  transferred  to  a  contractor. 
There  will  be  no  arbitrary  cuts  of  tasks.   Each  and  every  task  reduction/transfer  will 
be  assessed  by  appropriate  line  managers  for  criticality.  The  process  will  also  be 
monitored  by  the  Safety  and  Mission  Assurance  organization  which,  as  always,  will 
be  independently  watching  for  safety  issues  in  the  program. 

To  further  help  this  process,  we  are  making  use  of  the  procedures  for  and 
baseline  data  from  last  year's  Functional  Workforce  Review.  You  may  recall  that 
this  task-by-task,  person-by-person  review  was  performed  by  senior  NASA  people 
who  were  independent  of,  yet  familiar  with  the  Shuttle  program.   They  took  inputs 
from  program,  project,  safety,  and  support  engineering  personnel,  both  civil  service 
and  contractor.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  review  was  to  verify  that  the  previous 
three  years  worth  of  downsizing  activities  had  not  created  any  safety  holes  in  the 
Shuttle  program,  or  resulted  in  any  loss  of  critical  skills.  The  "bottoms-up" 
process,  along  with  its  database  were  then  transferred  to  the  various  project 
managers  with  the  intent  that  periodic  follow-ups  will  be  done  to  ensure  that  we 
haven't  missed  something  in  our  restructure  execution. 

QUESTION  3: 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Probabilistic  Risk  Assessment  model  described  by 
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Mr.  Fragola  accurately  measures  the  level  of  risk  in  the  Shuttle  program?   If  not, 
what  modifications  would  need  to  be  make  to  the  model? 

ANSWER  3: 

NASA  looks  at  the  Probabilistic  Risk  Assessment  as  one  of  many  tools  for  the 
manager  to  use  in  risk  trades  and  other  operational  and  programmatic  decision 
making.  The  accuracy  of  the  recent  assessment  done  by  SAIC  is  best  stated  by 
using  the  "Loss  of  Vehicle  Uncertainty  Results",  published  in  their  report. 
According  to  the  study,  the  median  probability  of  loss  of  vehicle  is  one  in  131 
missions  with  an  uncertainty  band  ranging  from  one  in  76  to  one  in  230.   The 
accuracy  of  this  assessment  is  more  than  adequate  for  its  intended  use  as  a 
baseline  for  comparative  purposes,  something  that  can  be  used  in  higher  level 
trade  studies.   For  the  near  future,  the  SAIC  assessment  will  be  more  than 
adequate  for  its  intended  purpose  without  the  need  for  changes. 
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Responses  to  written  questions  submitted  by  Cong.  Roemer  resulting  from  the 
September  27,  1995,  inearing. 

QUESTION  1: 

In  its  report  on  the  Challenger  accident,  this  Committee  was  "not  assured  that 
NASA  had  adequate  technical  and  scientific  expertise  to  conduct  the  Space 
Shuttle  program."  You  testified  that  NASA  "will  maintain  sufficient  technical  insight 
into  contractor  activities  to  insure  independent  assessments  for  safely  committing 
to  flight."   How  should  the  Committee  measure  NASA's  steps  to  assure  this 
outcome? 

ANSWER  1: 

Today  the  Government  provides  oversight  and  supervision  of  the  day-to-day 
operations  and  program  management  over  numerous  contracts.  When  the 
program  is  restructured  under  the  single  prime  contract,  the  government  will  not 
supervise  day-to-day  operations,  but  will  have  insight  and  conduct  independent 
assessments  of  "out-of-family"  conditions.  The  government  will  also  conduct 
audits  and  perform  surveillance  to  insure  that  operations  are  being  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  maintains  flight  safety.  We  are  developing  a  number  of  procedures 
and  metrics  which  will  identify  safety  of  flight  issues.  The  metrics  or  measuring 
tools  will  include  in-flight  anomalies,  problem  reports,  hardware  cannibalization, 
etc.   In  addition,  we  will  continue  the  Certificate  of  Flight  Readiness  review 
process  in  which  senior  Space  Shuttle  program  and  NASA  management  are 
briefed  on  the  flight  readiness  of  all  Space  Shuttle  elements.   These  measures  to 
insure  safety  of  flight  will  be  incorporated  into  the  Program  Management  Plan 
which  is  currently  in  work.  We  will  be  glad  to  brief  you  and/or  your  staff  as  this 
Plan  matures. 

QUESTION  2: 

What  types  of  technical  activities  will  NASA  maintain  in-house  to  allow  oversight 
staff  to  maintain  their  technical  expertise? 

ANSWER  2: 

Each  Center  will  maintain  a  core  group  of  engineers  who  will  be  called  upon  as 
needed  by  the  NASA  Program  Manager  to  provide  insight  into  technical  problems, 
anomalies,  and  other  "out-of-family"  situations.  They  will  perform  independent 
assessment  of  these  issues  to  provide  assurances  to  the  program  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  contractor.    Also,  they  will  perform  audits  of  contractor  functions 
and  processes.  The  fields  of  expertise  will  include  (but  will  not  be  limited  to) 
propulsion,  software  design,  flight  dynamics,  flight  control,  flow  dynamics, 
structures,  safety,  reliability,  quality  assurance,  thermal,  metallurgy,  etc.   Many  of 
these  people  will  spend  full  time  on  Shuttle  tasks.  Others  may  be  used  only  part 
time  on  Shuttle  but  will  retain  their  functional  expertise  by  working  similar  tasks  on 
other  programs.   Further,  there  will  be  certain  critical  flight  execution  jobs  retained 
by  civil  servants.   Examples  are  Mission  Control  flight  controllers  and  Flight 
Directors,  Test  Directors,  Launch  Directors,  flight  crewmembers,  and  crew 
surgeons. 
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QUESTION  3: 

At  the  request  of  this  Committee,  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  been 
evaluating  risk  management  in  the  Shuttle  program.   In  a  briefing  for  staff,  they 
indicated  that  NASA  has  succeeded  in  establishing  open  communication  channels 
within  the  program.   If  NASA  is  to  restructure  program  management,  GAO 
describes  certain  principles  they  believe  should  be  carried  over: 

Open  discussion  of  safety  concerns; 

Sufficient  parallel  reviews  and  communication  channels; 

Program  priorities  that  place  safety  over  schedule  or  cost;  and 

Management  information  systems  that  are  accessible,  and  provide 
accurate  and  complete  data  in  a  timely  manner. 

Can  we  assume  you  agree  that  these  principles  should  be  reflected  in  whatever 
structure  NASA  establishes? 

ANSWER  3: 

You  can  be  assured  that  all  of  the  above  principles  will  continue  to  be  reflected  in 
the  restructured  Space  Shuttle  program.  As  always,  clear  and  open  channels  of 
communication  are  the  basis  for  a  healthy  operation. 

QUESTION  4: 

How  will  NASA  incorporate  these  principles  in  its  intended  Shuttle  management 
structure? 

ANSWER  4: 

The  Shuttle  program,  both  contractor  and  civil  service  are  very  sensitive  to  these 
issues.  We  will  continue  to  stress  to  all  levels  in  the  work  force  the  program 
priorities:   Fly  safely,  first;  meet  the  manifest,  second;  and  reduce  cost,  third.   With 
safety  of  flight  our  top  priority,  both  contractor  and  NASA  have  established 
independent  reporting  system  for  safety  issues.   Employees  are  encouraged  to 
report  any  condition  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable.  Also,  there  is  a  system 
which  allows  employees  to  report  safety  issues  anonymously.   Program  reviews 
and  the  Certificate  of  Flight  Readiness  reviews  will  continue  to  maintain 
communications  and  exercise  program  accountability. 

QUESTION  5: 

In  July  of  1993,  NASA  released  a  study  of  the  work  force  at  Kennedy  Space 
Center.   It  concluded  that  human  error  was  a  primary  cause  of  Shuttle  mishaps, 
and  that  workers  were  afraid  to  report  errors  for  fear  of  being  laid  off  as  part  of 
NASA's  effort  to  reduce  Shuttle  costs.   How  do  we  fight  that  perception  to  maintain 
an  open  environment? 

ANSWER  5: 

As  a  result  of  the  study  referred  to  in  your  question,  the  Office  of  Space  Flight  and 
its  contractors  initiated  a  number  of  actions  to  maintain  an  open  environment  to 
encourage  the  work  force  to  report  incidents/mistakes.  Today,  employees  are 
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rewarded  and/or  given  positive  public  recognition  for  reporting  their  mistakes.   A 
recent  example  featured  an  employee  who,  while  working  in  the  orbiter  payload 
bay,  stepped  on  and  damaged  a  metal  structure.  Only  the  employee  knew  about 
the  incident,  but  he  immediately  reported  to  the  supervisor  what  had  occurred. 
Contractor  senior  management,  that  day,  held  a  meeting  of  the  employee's  peers 
in  the  shop  area  to  publicly  praise  the  individual  for  reporting  the  incident.   No 
disciplinary  action  was  taken.   On  the  other  hand,  severe  consequences  (including 
dismissal)  are  dealt  to  any  employee  who  is  caught  trying  to  cover  up  an  error. 
NASA  and  contractor  management  make  frequent  appearances  at  the  workplace 
to  communicate  these  policies  while  developing  closer  working  relationship  with 
employees.   Additionally,  the  Space  Flight  Awareness  program  actively  promotes 
safety  and  quality  throughout  the  Space  Shuttle  program.   This  program  rewards 
both  contractor  and  NASA  employees  for  their  contributions  to  safe,  human  space 
flight. 

QUESTION  6: 

NASA  has  for  the  past  few  years  disapproved  the  use  of  award  fee  "rollover"  in 
contracts;  contractors  may  not  expect  to  regain  fees  not  awarded  because  of  poor 
performance.   Does  this  policy  remain  in  effect,  and  will  it  be  incorporated  into  a 
contract  with  a  single  prime? 

ANSWER  6: 

Yes,  the  "rollover"  policy  remains  in  effect.   For  the  single  prime  contract,  called 
the  Space  Flight  Operations  Contract,  the  rollover  approach  will  not  be  applied. 
However,  there  are  other  mechanisms  to  motivate  the  contractor  by  the  use  of  our 
planned  award  and  incentive  fees  provisions. 

QUESTION  7: 

Will  it  be  possible  to  develop  a  fee  structure  in  this  contract  that  incorporates 
significant  fixed-price  fee  provisions?  Given  our  experience  in  conducting  shuttle 
orocessing,  haven't  we  passed  the  point  where  we  can  reasonably  anticipate  the 
costs  involved  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy? 

ANSWER  7: 

A  cost-plus-award  fee/incentive  fee  contract  is  planned  which  motivates  high 
technical  competence  and  economical  performance.  The  award  fee  portion  of  the 
contract  will  be  used  to  insure  that  proper  attention  is  paid  to  performance,  safety, 
quality  and  schedule.   The  incentive  fee  portion  will  provide  incentives  to  reduce 
costs. 

QUESTION  8: 

Contract  management  at  NASA  has  been  under  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  as  a  "high-risk"  area.    How  will  the  agency  assure  that  contracting  officers 
aggressively  monitor  contract  performance  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Government? 
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ANSWER  8: 

NASA  will  ensure  that  this  contract  receives  the  utmost  in  management  attention 
at  all  levels,  not  just  at  the  level  of  the  Contracting  Officer.  The  dual  nature  of  the 
award  fee/incentive  fee  approach  will  serve  to  motivate  the  contractor  to  perform 
quality  work  most  efficiently.  The  innovative  use  of  a  performance  type  statement 
of  work  is  planned  which  will  result  in  a  work  requirement  structured  to  identify,  in 
detail,  specific  work  outputs  and  standards. 

QUESTION  9: 

After  the  Challenger  accident,  it  could  be  argued  that  NASA  rewarded  Thiokol  by 
awarding  them  a  $400  million  contract  for  redesign  of  their  flawed  motor.  The  $10 
million  penalty  for  causing  the  loss  of  a  $2  billion  orbiter  was  deducted  from  the 
award  fee  in  this  additional  contract.  You  testify  that,   [W]e  will  improve  safety  by 
focusing  contractor  accountability  and  responsibility.    How  will  this  be 
accomplished? 

ANSWER  9: 

We  will  focus  contractor  accountability  by  removing  NASA  management  from  the 
various  project  level  contracts,  and  directing  that  work  as  assigned  subcontracts  in 
most  cases  to  the  prime.  This  will  give  the  prime  contractor  responsibility  for  work 
that  today  is  held  by  many  NASA  project  managers.  The  ultimate  responsibility, 
however,  will  still  rest  with  the  NASA  program  manager,  to  whom  the  prime 
contractor  will  report.  As  for  fees  and  penalties,  the  fee  plan  will  be  a  cost-plus- 
award-fee  with  an  incentive  feature  for  cost  savings.   It  will  also  have  a  strict 
penalty  clause  to  cover  high  value  losses  found  to  be  the  fault  of  the  contractor. 
The  details  of  this  plan  are  still  in  work. 

QUESTION  10: 

How  does  NASA  anticipate  it  will  handle  the  question  of  liability  in  the  case  of  a 
operational  accident? 

ANSWER  10: 

In  case  of  a  major  accident,  NASA  will  convene  investigation  boards  that  fit  the 
severity  of  the  mishap.  A  NASA  led  safety  investigation  will  determine  cause 
factors  and  make  recommendations  to  prevent  future  occurrences.  Concurrent 
investigations  will  be  conducted  by  the  Inspector  General  and/or  the  General 
Counsel  for  cases  involving  potential  fraud,  waste,  abuse,  or  other  improprieties. 
To  the  extent  that  the  NASA  investigation  reveals  a  breach  of  contract,  or  a 
contractor  caused  loss  of  life/mission/vehicle,  the  appropriate  penalty  will  be  levied 
per  the  contract. 
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Sctonc*  Application*  Intmmatlonml  Corpontlon 

An  Employee-Owned  Company 

SAIC/NY  Ret.  95-10-41 
October  30,  1995 


SubcommlSee  orr  Sjace  and  Aeronautics 
Committee  on  Sdenoe 
2320  Raytium  HoiuH  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  2W15 

Subject:         Answers  to  the  Questions  Posed  by  Hon.  Ralph  M.  Hall 

Dear  Mr.  Kbll: 

Thank  you  for  your  attached  questions  dated  27  September  1995  which  I  have 
just  received  today.  For  the  sake  of  clarity.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  your  questions  in 
the  order  jwa^ave  asked  them,  in  the  cases  where  multiple  questions  sfee  contained 
I  have  separated  them  and  attempted  to  respond  to  each  in  turn  as  foRowsr 

1A.      How  does  yaar  risk  assessment  take  account  of  new  information  such  as  the 
"0-ring"  problem  that  surfaced  earlier  this  year? 

The  risk  assessment  addressed  this  problem  directly.  What  the  analysis 
showed  was  that  ttw  principle  areas  of  concern  in  the  solid  rocket  remained  in  the 
joints.  However  the  design  changes  since  the  Challenger  accident  had  reduced  the 
risk  contribution  of  the  field  joints.  For  this  reason  the  igniter  and  nozzle  joints 
dominated  In  the  shuttle  design  which  was  analyzed  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
Subsequent  design  changes  addressed  the  igniter  joints.  The  changes  left  the  nozzle 
joints  as  aivas  of  residual  concern.  In  particular  joint  number  3  in  the  nozzle  was 
identified  by^tiie  sttxiy  as  one  of  particular  concern  because  the  double  0-ring  seal 
although  not  a  barret  seal  was  designed  with  both  O-rings  in  the  same  plane.  This 
implied  that  the  redundant  seal  might  be  susceptible  to  correlated  or  'common  cause' 
failure.  Such  a  failure  would  be  caused  by  any  initiating  condition  which  would  have 
the  potential  of  defeating  or  penetrating  both  seals.  When  discokjration  or  "cooking"  of 
the  first  O-rfrifl  wasnjbserved  the  concern  was  the  escape  of  hot  gases  from  that 
double  seat  due  to  foreign  debris  which  might  violate  both  seals  (e.g.  a  hair  crossing 
the  double  seal  boundary).  Because  the  nozzle  joints  are  assembled  in  a  factory 
clean  room  environment,  (as  we  observed  at  the  Thiokol  plant  in  Utah),  the  probability 
of  a  correlated  failure  due  to  thermal  exposure  of  the  first  0-ring  was  assessed  as 
minimal. 

However  what  was  observed  in  the  recent  missions  was  erosion  of  the  first  O- 
ring.  Such  erosion  is  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  hot  gas  jet  impinging  upon  the 
first  0-ring  and,  if  sustained,  would  constitute  a  significant  correlated  taiLure  threat. 
The  risk  aisikjriiunt  indicated  that  the  risk  would  be  increased  by  more^an  a  factor 
of  three,  If  f^SA  chose  to  fly  without  either  correcting  the  problem,  (and  thereby 
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eliminating  the  initiatfng  event)  or  by  providing  evidence  that  such  a  jet  could  not  t>e 
sustained.  NASA  chose  to  restrain  from  flying  until  they  could  make  changes  which 
would  eliminate  this  initiator.  The  risk  assessment  model  clearly  indicated  the 
prudency  of  this  action. 

16.      How  does  the  model  take  account  of  the  recent  hydrogen  leaks? 

The  occurrence  of  hydrogen  leaks  is  not  a  new  phenomenon;  a  numt)er  of 
hydrogen  leaks  have  t>een  observed  during  testing.  The  test  data  however  cannot  be 
applied  direotty  to  flight  for  the  following  reasons: 

1)  During  testing  the  engine  is  provided  propellant  from  a  feed  system 
which  differs  from  that  on  the  space  shuttle  and  thus  has  unique  leakage 
failure  modes. 

2)  Durlng-testing  glow  plugs  are  used  to  ignite  any  source  of  hydrogen 
leakage  to  prevent  an  explosion,  usually  leading  the  test  engineer  to 
scran^fle  for  the  cutoff  switch. 

Both  of  these  factors  obscure  or  contribute  uncertainty  to  the  estimation  of  a 
catastropfifc  taliure  due  to  hydrogen  leakage.  The  difference  betweerr^e  test  and 
flight  feed  systems  does  not  offer  a  totally  applicable  source  for  estimating  the 
protjability  of  a  hydrogen  leakage  and  the  presence  of  the  glow  plugs  arflficially  starts 
a  fire  which  may  not  have  occurred  during  flight. 

The  protjabillty  of  a  hydrogen  leakage  was  obtained  from  an  earlier  study 
conducted  by  Lockheed  which  studied  the  propellant  pressurizatton  system.  The 
probability  for  a  hydrogen  leakage  derived  from  that  study  is  1  out  of  2932  missions, 
however,  this  esttmate  is  for  leaks  which  are  capable  of  causing  hydrogen 
concentratiorTB  suffidBnt  for  explosion.  In  addition,  since  during  flight  the  shuttle  aft 
compartment  Is  pureed  with  nitrogen,  a  source  of  oxygen  must  also  existmaking  the 
probability  of  a  catastrophic  hydrogen  explosion  due  solely  to  leakage  rather  unlikely. 

Therefore  the  fact  that  the  latest  occurrences  of  hydrogen  leaks  are  part  of  a 
larger  set,  or  are  r>art  of  a  set  wherein  the  potential  of  an  exptosion  gtven  a  leak  is 
somewhat  uncvrtata  seems  to  indicte  that  the  NASA  concern  wt^  tAse  leaks  is 
conservative  from  the  PRA  perspective.  However,  hydrogen  leakage  from  the  coolant 
tubes  was  found  to  be  a  relatively  high  probability  cause  of  premature  engine 
shutdown. 

1C.      How^does  the  model  take  account  of  major  new  design  changes  such  as  the 
Introduction  of  the  super  lightweight  aluminum-lithium  external  tank? 

Proposed  design  changes  which  have  direct  risk  reduction  potential  (such  as 
the  new  oxidizer  and  fuel  pumps  and  the  new  powerhead  and  MCC)  are  taken  into 
account  by  identifying  their  risk  reduction  potential  and  thereby  ensuring  that  the 
money  spent  for  these  potentially  safety  enhancing  features  is  being  ^^nt  in  the 
correct  area.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  certain  to  capture  the~pDtential  risk 
identified  Dy  ttre  rrak  assessment  and  thereby  eliminate  the  portiorrof  the  risk 
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associated  wfth  the  design  changes.  What  it  means  is  that  from  the  per^jvctive  of  the 
existing  study  the  money  has  been  spent  in  the  correct  areas.  When  design  changes 
are  directly  parformMnce  enhancing  such  as  the  super  iightowejght  t«nk  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  risk  analyst  to  ensure  that  this  design  change  has  not  eroded  einy 
of  the  sfffaty  margin  which  was  assumed  as  a  basis  of  the  risk  assessment  model. 
This  impllee  an  additional  assessment  of  the  risk  achievement  value  of  the  old  design 
as  compared  to  th0~new  design.  This  was  not  considered  in  the  existing  study  but 
could  be  easfly  incorporated  in  an  extension  to  the  study.  In  summary  the  present  tank 
design  is  not  a  risk^  driver  and  the  risk  assessment  would  have  to  be  extended  to 
ensure  that  It  does  not  become  one  with  the  new  aluminum-lithium  design. 

2A.  Do  you  have  any  way  to  model  the  impact  of  major  changes  in  the  management 
structure  or  process^g  procedures  such  as  are  being  proposed? 

In  principle  (he  answer  is  yes.  if  the  processing  procedure  steps  could  be 
related  to  risk  areas  in  the  shuttle  mission  and  the  effectiveness  of  those  steps  could 
be  assessed  In  terms  of  their  contribution  to  controlling  that  risk  then  the  processing 
procedures  could  be  ranked  according  to  risk  contribution.  Those  procedures  which 
have  been  shown  to  be  risk  ineffective  (within  the  risk  margin)  might  tie  changed  or 
eliminated.  Also  C-  risk  monitoring  system  based  upon  a  set  of  risk  performance 
indicators  which  are  directly  relatable  to  observed  anomalous  concStion  failure 
precursors  could  b«  used  to  monitor  the  ongoing  risk  of  the  shut^  ttTTQughout  the 
trantltkjn  from  one  management  structure  to  another.  As  was  saW  \n  my  testimony 
such  a  system  doM  not  yet  exist  but  it  is  a  natural  extension  of  the  current  risk 
assessment  model.  If  such  a  system  were  developed  NASA  could  monitor  the  risk 
throughout  the  transition  period  and  adjust  the  speed  of  transitton  in  accordance  with 
the  risk  F>«rtormance  measured  by  these  indicators.  If  the  risk  performance  {as 
measured  by  these  indicators)  began  to  degrade  then  NASA  could  slow  the  transition 
accordingly. 

2B.  How  Importarrt  are  those  non-hardware  elements  in  determining  the  level  of  risk 
in  the  shutSe  program? 

Thiff  questiorf  must  be  answered  from  two  perspectives.  These  are  risk 
reduction  and  risk  achievement.  The  difference  can  be  explained  by  analogy.  Risk 
reduction  in  a  cantitover  iron  beam  bridge  structure  is  assessed  by  how  much  the  risk 
is  reduced  if  we  Bd#-another  beam  to  the  structure.  If  the  structure  is  atready  robust 
adding  another  beam  would  not  reduce  the  risk  by  much  so  its  risk  reduction  worth 
woulc*  not  tie  very  high.  However,  if  a  beam  was  removed  then  the  risk  might  be 
increased  substantially  and  therefore  the  risk  achievement  worth  of  a  t)eam  might  be 
significant  even  though  the  risk  reduction  worth  is  not.  In  the  case  of  the  shuttle  the 
current  processing  structure  is  important  in  maintaining  the  current  level  ofsafety  in  the 
hardware  and  theretore  is  very  important  in  preventing  the  level  of  ri*  from  increasing 
given  the  current  system.  However  this  does  not  mean  that  a  transition  could  not  be 
made  to  a  modi  lese  labor  intensive  system  and  still  maintain  the  same  level  of  risk  or 
even  reduce  the  risk.  Commercial  airiine  experience  has  shown  that  if  flight 
experience  can  be  appropriately  incorporated  into  between  flight  prDcessing  by 
monitoring  carefully  the  risk  impact  during  the  transition  then  the  Nwel  of  direct 
lnterventk)n  between  flights  can  be  reduced  while  also  reducing  the  risk. 
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In  the  shuttle  case  since  we  do  not  have  the  massive  llight  experience  of  the 
airline  industry  if  we  wish  to  reduce  the  non-hardware  elements  (i.e.,  reduce  the 
between  flight  processing  labor  and  other  resources)  this  can  only  be  done  if  we 
expand  the^fUght  experience.  To  do  this  we  have  to  include  precursors  to  flight  failure 
and  estabKeh  a  set  of  risk  indicators  based  upon  an  expansion  of  the  current  shuttle 
risk  assessmsnt  which  would  allow  us  to  monitor  the  contribution  of  changes  made  in 
the  non-hardware  elements  to  risk.  Such  a  system  would  provide  a  "ri^  meter"  for 
IMASA  to  use  to  assess  the  affect  of  processing  changes  on  forecasted  flight  risk  in 
terms  of  the  observed  risk  indicator  values.  Risk  meter  systems  are  currently  either  in 
place  or  proposed  in  the  commercial  nuclear  industry  in  both  Caltfomta  and  Texas  as 
well  as  eiatPMhere! 

In  concluston  non-hardware  elements  are  not  so  important  in  dateiminlng  the 
level  of  risk  in  the  shuttle  program  because  the  historical  record  of  failures  and 
anomalous  conditions  can  be  used  to  measure  the  past  effect  of  the  current  non- 
hardware  elements.  However  that  is  not  the  issue  here.  The  issue  here  is:  How 
important  are  changes  to  the  current  set  non-hardware  elements  to  the  risk  in  the 
future  of  the  Shuttle  Program?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  they  are  extremely 
important,  in  fact,  crSlcal.  For  this  reason  it  is  believed  it  woukj  b9  extremely  imprudent 
to  undertake  changes  to  the  current  set  of  non-hardware  elements  w^out  some 
measure  of  the  potential  ongoing  risk  impact  of  such  changes.  Also  ttie  tronsitton  from 
our  set  of  non-hardware  elements  to  another  should  be  approached  very  carefully.  It 
should  b9  InMftted  first  In  those  areas  determined  to  be  least  risk  sentftive,  and  the  risk 
Impact  of  the  changes  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  feedback  provided  by  the 
risk  indicator  set.  Only  when  assurance  is  provided  that  the  flight  risk  has  not  been 
adversely  impacted  should  other  changes  be  attempted  and  monitored  in  a  similar 
fashion.  II  Is  bellwed  that  such  a  system  of  Risk  t^anagement  tirroughout  the 
transition  might  provide  NASA  and  its  oversight  bodies  with  objective  evidence  that 
transition  Is  proceeding  in  a  risk  prudent  fashion. 

I  boJieve  that  the  above  response  provides  answers  to  your  questions. 
However,  V  you  require  further  clarification,  or  have  any  additional  que^tons  please 
do  not  hesllits  to  contact  me. 

Once  again  ttrank  you  very  much  for  your  interest. 

Yours  truly,  ^' 


c^j:?^ 


JoMph  R.  Rcgela 

Vic«  ri  mMmiI  and  Utnager 

Advanced  TiettnotaQ^  Division 

Attachmenft 

oc:      JilcBoyster  D.  Kerr  S.  Rockwood 

T.  A§  Mien  J.R.  Airey  G.  Maggio 
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Additional  Questions  for  Mr.  Jolinstone 

Submitted  for  the  Record 

September  27.  1995  Hearing 

by 
Hon.  Ralph  M.  Hall 

1  A  June  15,  1995  Government  Accounting  Office  report  ["Space  Shuttle  NASA  Must  Reduce 
Costs  Further  to  Operate  Within  FuUire  Projected  Funds"]  stated  that 

"NASA  appears  to  have  adequately  considered  safety  while  implementing  cost 
reductions  to  date.  However,  because  Shuttle  safety  cannot  be  directly  measured,  it 
is  difficult  for  NASA  to  know  how  much  further  it  can  reduce  costs  without  affecting 
safety." 

What  are  the  indicators  that  will  tell  us  when  safety  is  being  compromised? 

Answer 

Identifying  absolute  indicators  whjch  will  provide  an  alert  with  respect  to  the  safety  impacts  of 
cost  reductions  and  personnel  cutbacks  is  particularly  difficult  When  safety  is  a  consideration,  cost 
reductions  and  personnel  cutbacks  must  be  made  slowly  and  with  deliberation  Specific  metrics  to 
identify  in  advance  when  cost  reductions  have  reached  dangerous  levels  have  not  yet  been 
developed,  although  the  failure  to  achieve  key  milestones  may  be  one  indicator  of  potential 
problems  In  addition,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  human  error  incidents  and  their  severity  may 
also  be  possible  indicators  The  best  source  for  data  concerning  safety  impacts  due  to  cost 
reductions  and  personnel  cutbacks  resides  in  the  operations  work  force  at  Kennedy  Space  Center 
It  is  important  that  NASA  management  pay  close  attention  to  the  concerns  being  expressed  by  this 
work  force  since  the  earliest  signs  of  potential  safety  impacts  will  be  identified  by  those  people  who 
are  on  the  'flight  line'  At  the  request  of  the  NASA  Admimstrator,  the  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory 
Panel  continues  to  work  with  Kennedy  Space  Center  and  Space  Shuttle  Processing  Contractor  to 
monitor  and  review  the  Space  Shuttle  processing  operations  for  possible  negative  trends 

2  In  his  testimony,  Dr  Mark  recommends  that 

"NASA  must  insist  that  the  safety  function  be  tightly  embedded  in  the  line 
management  organization  of  the  contractor  chosen  to  operate  the  Space  Shuttle." 

a    Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  his  recommendation? 

b  Under  such  an  arrangement,  how  would  we  assure  that  safety  considerations  are  insulated 
from  contractor  cost-cutting  pressures'^ 
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Additional  Question  for  Dr.  Mark 

Submitted  for  the  Record 

September  27.  1995 

by 
Hon.  Ralph  M.  Hall 


1.    In  your  testimony,  you  support  the  consolidation  of  the  Shuttle  program  under  a  prime 
contractor.    What  would  complete  privatization  of  the  Shuttle  program  entail,  and  how 
practical  do  you  believe  Shuttle  privatization  would  be? 


The  consolidation  of  space  shuttie  operations  under  a  single  prime  contractor  is  a 
well-understood  procedure.  As  I  mendoned  in  my  testimony,  we  operate  other  space 
launch  vehicles  (the  Titan,  the  Delta  and  the  Adas)  with  single  prime  contractors.  In  these 
cases,  and,  as  it  will  be  in  the  case  of  the  space  shuttle,  the  government  retains  a  contract 
oversight  funcdon.  There  is  a  competiuve  element  in  the  prime  contractor  operation 
because  different  companies  will  compete  with  each  other  to  be  awarded  the  contract. 
Thus,  the  taxpayer  can  expect  some  savings  over  a  government  operation  provided  that  the 
compeuuon  is  properly  managed.  However,  once  the  award  is  made,  the  contractor  does 
not  make  a  "profit"  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term.  Rather,  he  is  awarded  a  fee  for  the 
services  he  renders  to  the  government.  The  government,  of  course,  also  reimburses  the 
contractor  for  the  fuU  cost  of  the  operation. 

"Complete  privatization"  means  something  different.  In  this  case,  the  organization 
that  operates  the  shuttie  must  run  things  so  that  the  organization  sustains  itself  with  income 
earned  from  shuttle  operations.  Hopefully,  the  organization  would  do  a  litde  better  than 
sustaining  itself  and  this  would  then  make  it  "profitable".  In  my  judgment,  the  space 
shuttle  operation  could  not  be  "completely  privatized"  at  the  present  time  because  the 
operating  organization  could  not  be  sustained  by  the  existing  "market".  What  this  means  is 
that  the  government  would  have  to  heavily  subsidize  a  "completely  private"  organization 
running  the  space  shuttle.  A  subsidized  "completely  private"  organization  would  not  be 
essentially  different  from  a  "single  prime  contractor"  because  the  government,  through  the 
subsidy,  would  actually  determine  the  "profit".  Therefore  this  "profit"  is  essentially 
equivalent  to  the  fee  earned  by  the  single  prime  contractor. 

The  statements  made  in  the  previous  paragraph  depend  on  the  "market".  Today,  the 
"market"  for  space  shuttle  flights  is  such  that  the  statements  in  the  paragraph  are  accurate. 
This  circumstance  could  change.  For  example,  if  a  very  high  value  biological  product 
v/ere  discovered  that  required  the  presence  of  humans  in  zero  gravity  to  produce  it,  shuttle 
flights  would  become  very  valuable.  Should  that  happen,  then  there  would  be  a  market  to 
sustain  "complete  privatization".    In  terms  of  "safety  of  flight",  my  guess  is  that  "complete 
privatization"  would  not  be  much  different  from  the  "single  prime  contractor"  organization. 
The  government  would  still  have  to  establish  safety  regulations  for  the  "private" 
organizations  under  the  classic  function  of  protecting  the  public.  Thus,  if  space  shuttie 
operations  were  "completely  privatized"  I  would  expect  that  a  "Space  FAA"  would  have  to 
be  established  to  look  after  safety  of  flight.  This  would  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do  and  1 
would  therefore  expect  that  "complete  privatization"  could  easily  be  done  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  compromise  safety. 
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Answer 

a  I  agree  that  the  safety  function  must  be  embedded  in  the  line  management  organization  but  it  is 
more  important  that  the  safety  organization  be  independent  and  have  the  authority  to  make 
recommendations  and  decisions  without  regard  to  cost  or  schedule  impacts  The  safety  organization 
should  never  be  solely  a  staff  function  and  must  always  have  a  direct  line  of  communication  to  the 
top  levels  of  management  A  large  part  of  the  success  of  the  Space  Shuttle  program  since  the 
Challenger  accident  can  be  traced  to  the  ability  of  the  NASA  safety  organization  to  remain 
independent  while  exercising  the  authority  to  stop  any  operations  it  believes  are  an  unwarranted  risk 
to  the  program.  Any  contractor  that  may  operate  the  Space  Shuttle  in  the  future  must  maintain  a 
safety  organization  with  similar  independence  and  authority. 

b.  First,  I  beheve  that  safety  is  everybody's  responsibility,  from  the  front  line  technician  up  through 
the  company  president  If  someone  feels  that  safety  has  been  compromised,  then  they  must  be  able 
to  freely  express  their  concerns  without  fear  of  retribution  Second,  NASA  must  assure  that  the 
contractor  safety  organization  and  the  NASA  safety  organization  have  a  solid  line  of  communication 
to  insure  that  problems  and  issues  are  quickly  identified  and  the  proper  solutions  implemented  Both 
NASA  and  the  contractor  must  be  fully  committed  to  "safety  first,  schedule  second  and  cost  last  " 

3.  Do  you  beUeve  that  the  Probabilistic  Risk  Assessment  model  described  by  Mr.  Fragola  accurately 
measures  the  level  of  risk  m  the  Space  Shuttle  program?  If  not,  what  modifications  would  you 
recommend'' 

Answer 

Probabilistic  Risk  Assessment  (PRA)  can  be  an  excellent  management  tool  under  the  proper 
circumstances  However,  the  Space  Shuttle  program  cannot  and  should  not  ever  make  critical  safety 
decisions  based  solely  on  the  results  of  PRA  In  order  for  PRA  to  be  effective,  a  reasonably  large 
and  sufficient  data  base  must  be  obtained  under  a  set  of  uniformly  consistent  conditions  In  the  case 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  program,  these  conditions  do  not  exist  The  PRA  model  described  by  Mr 
Fragola  could  be  used  as  a  risk  management  guide  but  the  decision  on  readiness  to  safely  launch  the 
Space  Shuttle  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  rely  on  information  and  data  communicated  to  the  system 
managers  It  must  be  stressed  thai  PRA  is  based  on  numbers,  statistics  and  probabilities  and  is  not 
an  absolute  'black  or  white'  decision  making  technique  Therefore,  the  best  source  for  making 
critical  safety  and  risk  management  decisions  will  always  be  the  launch  operations  and  systems 
personnel  directly  involved  with  the  day-to-day  operations. 

4  In  view  of  the  ven,'  challenging  tasks  that  the  Shuttle  program  will  have  to  undertake  starting  in 
1997  to  assemble  and  supply  the  Space  Station,  how  comfortable  are  you  in  having  the  Shuttle 
program  undergo  a  major  restructuring  during  the  same  time  period'' 

Answer 

While  NASA  has  made  considerable  progress  in  meeting  its  goals  for  're-inventing  government', 
there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  and  many  unknowns  and  issues  to  be  addressed    Any  major 
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restructuring  of  a  program  as  large  and  complex  as  the  Space  Shuttle  will  have  perturbations  Under 
the  existing  conditions  of  budgetary  uncertainties  and  downsizing,  the  reorganization  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  program  will  be  more  disruptive  than  is  normal  Therefore,  the  Space  Shuttle  program 
restructuring  must  be  accomplished  deliberately  and  with  extreme  care  Evaluation  of  the  changes 
implemented  must  be  made  at  each  step  in  the  process  before  continuing  to  the  next  step  If  it  were 
possible,  evolution  to  a  more  efficient  and  effective  Space  Shuttle  program  would  be  the  preferred 
method  However,  NASA  has  been  directed  by  both  Congress  and  the  President  to  accomplish  the 
restructure  and  reorganization  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  During  this  same  time  period, 
NASA  is  also  expected  to  assemble  the  International  Space  Station  on  a  relatively  strict  time  table 
and  limited  budget  The  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  has  some  concerns  that  NASA  can  fully 
meet  its  commitments  without  additional  risks  to  safety  Because  of  our  concerns,  the  Aerospace 
Safety  Advisory  Panel  has  established  three  special  task  groups  to  monitor  the  situation  The  first 
group  has  been  given  the  task  of  evaluating  the  Space  Shuttle  capability  to  support  the  Space  Station 
assembly  process  and  monitor  the  schedule  manifest  for  potential  problems  The  second  task  group 
has  the  responsibility  to  monitor  and  review  the  NASA  restructure  and  reorganization.  This  group 
will  be  placing  particular  emphasis  on  the  transition  to  the  single  prime  contractor  for  the  Space 
Shuttle  operations.  The  third  group  is  responsible  for  reviewing  the  Space  Shuttle  processing  and 
operations  at  KSC  pnor  to,  during  and  after  the  transition  period  All  things  considered,  NASA  has 
accepted  an  extremely  ambitious  challenge  and  the  last  thing  NASA  management  needs  are 
numerous  legislative  "oversight  investigations"  ,  panels  of  "outside  experts"  and  media 
"scientist/spokespersons",  who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  depth  of  experience  and  knowledge 
residing  within  NASA  and  its  contractor  employees,  constantly  second  guessing  NASA's  decisions 
and  micro-managing  its  programs 
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